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which may easily prove empty. The objects of the two 
groups at war are still far from being reconcilable with 
each other, and no propositions are in sight which will be 
acceptable to both sides, or adopted except under the 
compulsion of force. Any intervention consistent with 
neutrality can scarcely be imagined, and an influence 
which is not to some degree a judgment or espousal will 
be ineffective. ‘The responsibility of an outside peace- 
maker is as grave and dangerous as that of a combatant. 
Peace that has no enduring substance cannot be desired. 
Our own situation during the second half of the Civil 
War teaches something as to what we may expect in 
the present world crisis. 


‘THE opening of the world to general intercourse between _ 


the nations adds greatly to the task of governing the 
world. When the larger part of the world was shut up 
in snug compartments and most of the tribes and nations 
asked of what we call civilization only to be let alone, it 
Was comparatively easy to arrange matters by making 
war and peace among the civilized nations and meddling 
with the “semi-civilized and savage” people in distant 
parts just as much or as little as suited their interests and 
convenience. When a man-of-war of any European 
nationality sailed around the world, it was mere sport to 
bombard every native town or village as it passed; merely 
as a warning to look out and not offend a civilized Power. 
Now it is all different; all men are beginning to know 
“their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain them. Vastly 
more wisdom and virtue is required of statesmen now 
“than ever before. Will the supply run short as the task 
increases in difficulty? 


In Labrador, Grenfell, medical man, master mariner, 
and missionary, keeps the record of the British explorer 
unspotted; and Dr. Bliss, a man of like quality, president 
of the Protestant College at Beirut in Syria, does a similar 
service to humanity in the name of American culture. 
Such men are outside the camps and trenches of the 
armies in the field, but they are stalwart helpers never- 
theless, whose services whether in war or peace cannot be 
spared. One of the last things done by the son of the 
_founder of the Christian Register was to assist in sending 
a herd of reindeer from Lapland to Labrador. The Par- 
liament of man and the federation of the world prophe- 
sied by ‘Tennyson and the Prophet Isaiah have not yet 
come, but by slow advances the trenches of ignorance 
and racial prejudices are being stormed and some day 
they will be carried. We may not be here to see, but 
each one of us can help a little, and every little helps. 

' : s 
Amonc the commonplaces which pass for truth, be- 
cause people never examine them, is the hoary saying 
that age is given up to recollections and that years in- 
cline people to dwell in the past. This opinion arises 
from those who look upon age rather than from those 
_who are old. Other things being equal, age is a forward- 
looking time, a time when visions and anticipations are 
the natural food of the mind. It is true that companion- 
ships lie behind one as years increase, and in default of 
bodily vigor it is agreeable to recall the pleasures of activ- 
_ ity and exercise. But greater pleasures, and pleasures 
_oftenest sought, are those connected with the coming 
_ time. . The most interesting subject of reflection is what 
will come to pass in the future, beyond any one’s ken. 
. The mind dwells in the future far more than in the past. 
- Those who are so fortunate as to see part of such future 
in their own children and grandchildren know that the 

delight in their companionship is something far deeper 
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than the enjoyment of younger life. It is the realization 
of what is beyond. It is the joy of prophecy. It is the 
opening of forbidden portals, and the glimpse into far-off _ 
events. Not the good old times but the good new times 
cheer the soul. 

Pe 


ONE of the wonderful things reported from the fields 
of carnage in Europe is the indomitable cheerfulness of 
the men engaged in warfare of the most unromantic de- 
scription. ‘To meet the demand for something cheerful 
when they come out of the deadly trenches the Y. M.C. A. 
has sent a delegation to the front accompanied by a 
Ladies Auxiliary Commission, whose business it is to 
furnish concerts for the entertainment of the soldiers. A 
contributor to Blackwood’s reports that the demand is 
great, and that in the last two years thousands of concerts 
have been given, in France, Malta, and Egypt, to hun- 
dred of thousands of soldiers. “They are simple, good, 
and extremely decorous concerts,’ and they will be 
kept up, because the demand is irresistible. When a 
man has been facing hunger and cold in a trench where 
wounds and death are imminent, he wants to change 
his thoughts as soon as possible, and the women are help- 
ing doit. What a contrast, and what a blessing! 


Chance. 


It is a surprising circumstance, the significance of 
which is not sufficiently taken into account, that while 
we believe in a world of law, we all act on the principle 
that chance is more to be régarded than law. Some one 
has written_a book.on the value of organized speculation, 
and every one knows that the notion of speculation as 
all dangerotis and bad is crude and unjust. When we - 
speak of adventure and enterprise, of the courage of 
taking risks, and the spirit which dares perils for the 
sake of possibilities, when we use the word ‘‘opportunity”’ 
no one thinks of objection. But underneath all these ex- 
pressions is the fundamental fact of chance, the essence 
of them all. If the world in which we live were all law 
and nothing but law, the progressive discoveries which 
show causes, thus converting chance into regularity, 
would have relegated chance to the limbo of supersti- 
tion to which sacred auguries have long since been 
consigned. If the supremacy and all-sufficiency of law, 
with which science has indoctrinated us, were the final 
wisdom on the subject, there would be little sense in our 
saying anything in explanation and defence of chance. 
But they. are not the last word on the subject; they 
themselves sometimes grow into a superstition; we are 
led sometimes to think that the universe is entirely like 
a pianola-roll, and our worship of law becomes an idola- 
trous devotion to fate. 

Some appreciation of chance is necessary to explain life. 
The universal liking for games, and irresistible tendency 
to vitalize doing with alternatives, the utilization of the 
principle of speculation so that the world is as much de- 
pendent on faith as fact for its prosperities, the pre-— : 
eminence of chance in the attractiveness of enterprise  _ 
and exploration out of which civilization has grown, the © 
dependence -of every one on some degree of chance in 
stimulating all grades of endeavor, the office of chance _— 
in keeping alive ambition after age and sufficiency have _ 
taken away every other motive,—such facts compel us 
to think over the subject anew. If we were to be offered 
all knowledge and could understand all mysteries, if the  _ 
laws resident in happenings were mastered in the tech- 
nique of action, and we could predict with the pri tee 


of an astronomer, the advantage of such endo 
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moment, we should beg to be released from it the next 
moment. We should say of such possession of law what 
‘Lessing said of being offered in one hand all truth and in 
the other the restless pursuit of truth, and we should 
‘ choose the possibilities of losing truth in the search for 
it to the certainty of never getting truth in the having it. 
The truth of the matter is that law is not the first fact 
in experience, but always the second fact. It is the regu- 
lation of what has happened for the best understanding 
and use of it. Things happen before any one finds out 
the law of the happening and, however far either know- 
ledge or theory extend, there is always something beyond, 
always possibility, always the contingent which forbids 
the wisest man saying, ‘‘This law is final,” always the 
freedom leading the way and making the way, just as in 
every new world the explorer precedes the lawmaker. 
_ Any lesser interpretation of life would take out the 
; marrow of it. We dare to say that religion itself without 
this principle would become dead. It already deadens 
in minds dominated by the idea of law as the inflexible 
unalterableness of things and the self-created prison of 
the Creator. The inability to use prayer, the practical 
atheism of scientific predestination, the transferrence of 
predictability from eclipses to souls, the dismissal of souls 
_ themselves as abandoned forms of philosophy, the general 
a air of assumption that inventions and illimitable ma- 
chinery already make God superfluous, are signs of spirit- 
ual anesthesia. Chance is the open door of divine 
resourcefulness. It is the definition of a real infinity. 
The ancients built their temples to suit their belief that 
in chance was revelation of the intention and plans of the 
gods. They were learned in signs, and reverenced the 
lot, thinking that in them God spoke. We have got 
beyond all that. But something in their idea we have 
not got beyond, and never shall outgrow. ‘They were 
not so far out of the way as we think. John Robinson’s 
conviction that there was yet more light to break forth 
from God’s Word is of a piece with all living faith that 
God is a living God. 


Prayers for the Dead. 


The proposal now pending to restore to the Episcopal 

Prayer Book prayers for the dead that were eliminated at 

the Reformation is said to have received a striking rein- 

forcement from the fact that many mourners for their 

dead killed in battle have spontaneously resumed the 

practice in England. Doubtless these petitions may 

meet the needs of sufferers who find relief in their tender 

7 outpourings to God for the souls of their. loved ones. 

Such prayers like winged messengers may seem to bear 

. comfort and help to the souls of those suddenly stricken 
out of life. 

The impulse can be understood, but the practice of 

praying for the dead must necessarily introduce some 

| confusion in the Protestant mind. ‘The doctrine of pur- 

; gatory makes the practice logical, as partly by the prayers 

of the righteous and partly by purifying fires the venial 

sins of mortality are purged away. By some among 

ag Protestants the elimination of purgatory and the dropping 

___ of prayers for the dead have been regretted, and now it 

-_--_-_-would seem that the regret has become more acute and 

___the desire for the restoration of the latter rite more press- 

_-—s ing. ~=Those English divines who made over the Mass 

Book and turned it into the Prayer Book doubtless con- 

sidered the practice of praying for the dead superstitious 


he old doctrines of future punishment and condem- 

: ite of a nominal existence in the creeds of 
are passing away. ‘The popular belief 
n Pyichett noise or observation. A senti- 
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ment of hope and promise as to the future life has stolen 
into the minds of the people, while the old doctrines are 
referred to as something archaic and outgrown. The 
belief has gradually been growing that the departed 
whose lives here have not been stained by deadly. sin 
pass, when the body gives release to the soul, into the 
peace, blessedness, and protection of God. Death is 
no less solemn and awe-inspiring than it formerly was 
but it is freed from frightfulness. All religious poetry of 
the modern school abounds in such sentiments.- TF hey 
have taken a permanent place in all churches of whatever 
creed. The peace of the dead, the rest of the hereafter, the 
joy of awaking in a better world, the bliss of reunion with 
kindred and friends, have become ineradicable in the 
sentiments of millions. It is difficult to say how these 
conceptions have gained the wide influence they now 
possess, nor the infinite comfort they shed into sorrow- 
ing hearts. 

Even where the character of the departed was not 
without stain and reproach, the clergyman would meet 


with reprobation if at the funeral exercises he pro- 


nounced a decree of future misery and grim punish- 
ment. His course if he cannot speak of the good life is 
to be silent and leave all to the infinite compassion of God. 

It is probable that Spiritualism has had much to do in 
modifying the doctrines that once filled the:bereaved with 
terror and despair as to the fate of their friends. Many 
who have modified and softened their views do not trace 
it to this source and would disclaim all interest either in 
its phenomena or its theories, but nevertheless the in- 
fluence has been subtle and pervasive. It has gone 
underground, so to speak, cropping up in numerous minds 
in modified forms, and working its way into beliefs and 
convictions. If, as is often said, Spiritualism has proved 
nothing, is in no way convincing, it has certainly improved 
the climate of the other world, and made it a better place 
for loving souls to visit in dreams and visions. 

The belief in the divine beneficence toward the de- 
parted does not preclude the idea of punishment after 
death for sins committed in the mortal state. The be- 
sotted, sordid, brutalized soul makes its own inferno. 
The discipline it endures through mental torture and the 
agony of repentance is so essential to the life of the spirit 
that prayers to abrogate such punishment would seem not 
only useless, but wrong. It is Divine love and saving 
grace that institutes the chastisement. Nothing of hatred, 
vindictiveness, or rancor can enter into it. It must 
be remedial and restorative. ‘Therefore prayers for the 
dead can be in reality only remembrances, tender hopes, 
and wishes falling again in soothing influences upon the 
heart of the petitioner. How can we feel that our dear 
ones are not safe in the Father’s hand? ‘The tenderest 
mother can lay her little child in’ the Everlasting arms 
with perfect trust and confidence. If we truly believe 
in His care, the prayer to Him to protect and bless our 
loved ones seems needless. 

With this conception of the other life, its discipline, the 
higher wisdom, and the supreme love, that dictates 
destiny according to the state of the soul when it enters 
upon its new existence, what room is there for petitions to 
modify or change that destiny? Would it not be calami- 
tous for the soul to escape its preparation for the new 
start in the higher life insuring growth and regeneration? 
The new religious attitude involves perfect conviction of 
the Eternal goodness, the belief that it makes no mistakes, 
commits no errors of judgment. 

Such considerations, to those who have no belief in 
the future life or the immortality of the soul, are futile. 
To such the act of praying for the dead would appear 
the merest sentimentality. But there is a sense in 
which memorial exercises for the departed are both 
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beautiful and fitting. Our Memorial Day exercise, with 
its exquisite symbolism, of laying flowers on the graves 
of loved ones is an exercise which leaves us all the better 
for the tender recollections it evokes, the sentiments 
of reverence and gratitude it awakens. 

In the hurry and turmoil of our lives we are too apt to 
forget the departed, whose images have a strange way of 
growing dim and shadowy with the lapse of time. Their 


‘virtues, their example, their sacrifices, are blurred by 


the same influence. It is well to brighten these records 
as often as may be with loving thought and observance. 
The act of such remembrance is a pious act: it has in 
it the essence of prayer, and asks that we may grow to 
be what they were in virtue, probity, and goodness. All 
we are we have inherited from those forbears whose 
forms are mouldering in the ground, but whose spirits may 
be our good angels, for not an impulse, a thought, a hope 
an ambition, in us but is linked up with them, has been 
transmitted to us and lives in us through their still exist- 
ing power and potency. ‘The will to nurture in ourselves 
and to impart to others the best of all they have bestowed 
upon us, never to degrade the gift of life they have 
given, is the best prayer we can offer to the departed who 
have left us such inheritance of moral and spiritual worth 
as they had acquired. : 

If it can comfort any mourner’ to put up prayers for 
the dead with the hope that they will ameliorate the lot 
of a loved one, or mitigate his pain, who would criticise 
the act? Those who weep and mourn have every right 
to seek help and consolation where they can find it. But 
in this modern world of thought and impulse, and new 
conceptions moral and religious, it seems a little archaic 
and medizval to go back and take up old forms that 
have long since been discarded. 


Hmerican CUnitarian Association. 
Our Ambassadors. 


One of the serious handicaps under which the Asso- 
ciation labors is to be found in the misunderstanding 
about its nature and work which exists in the minds of 
too many of the members of the contributing churches. 
They seem to have a notion that the Association is a kind 
of soulless corporation, a big heartless machine, which 
has somehow and by somebody been set up to carry on 
certain activities rather vaguely defined and imperson- 
ally administered. In some minds this misapprehension 
is even extended to the notion that the Association is 
not only soulless, but wealthy. ‘That would be a comic 
delusion if its consequences were not so tragic. It can- 
not be too often reiterated that the Association is simply 
a channel thr which the people of the Unitarian 
churches have voluntarily agreed to permit their con- 
tributions to flow to the enriching of the minds and 
hearts and lives of their fellow-citizens. ‘The Associa- 
tion is in no sense a machine. It is, on the one hand, the 
expression of the generous public spirit of the individ- 
uals who compose our churches. On the other hand, its 
‘work is the intelligent application of personal power, 


' character, and leadership. I want, if possible, to make 


its workings plain by concrete illustrations. Let me take 
one section of the field of the Association’s endeavors and 
only a few examples from that section. 

1. Up in the northwest corner of the country the people 
of the Unitarian churches, through their Association, are 
helping to support a vigorous, industrious, ardent man 
as the representative of the principles of thought and 


- conduct for which Unitarian churches stand. This man, 


with his charming wife and children, lives in Bellingham, 
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in the State of Washington, and there he conducts with 
dauntless tenacity a little church which is the centre of 
all kinds of good works and a source of enlightenment 
in the community. Every public-spirited cause has 
the backing of this minister and his adherents. The 
educational life, the philanthropic endeavors,. the com- 
mercial standards of the community are all lifted to 
higher levels by his presence, his example, his contagious 
zeal. Not content with the work which he can do in a 
single community he has preaching stations in three or 
four of the chief towns in Whatcom and Skagit Counties. 
That whole region would be more prejudiced, more pro- 
vincial, less friendly, less alive to moral responsibilities, 
if it were not for the presence and influence of this sturdy 
champion of a rational and militant faith. - 
2. In the northern part of the city of Seattle is located 
the State University of Washington, one of the great 
educational institutions which have such a vast and 
increasing influence on the thought and life of all our 
Western States. There are gathered three or four thou- 
sand young men and young women, the best product of 
the commonwealth, and there are the professors and teach- - 
ers who are forming the minds and characters -of the 
new generation. Three years ago the Association, as 
the representative of the churches, commissioned an 
experienced minister, long loved and trusted in our body, 
to lead a new church enterprise at the gates of the Uni- 
versity. This minister is a graduate of an Eastern col- 
lege and of the Harvard Divinity School. He inherited 
all the integrity and idealism of an honorable New Eng- \ 
land ancestry. He was for twenty-two years the be- 
loved minister of an old First Parish Church in a New 
England city. Then his health broke down and for three 
years he was a wanderer in America and Europe. Then 
with health restored he offered himself for service in a 
new field and with self-forgetting courage he and his wife 
crossed the continent and took up the work of organiz- 
ing the new church at Seattle. A noble band of people, 
composed mostly of college professors and their families, 
has gathered about him. An attractive chapel has been 
built. This man’s broad and genuine scholarship, his 
persuasive wisdom, his high character and. far-seeing 
vision, give him a wide and enduring influence in the 
academic community. ; 
3. The great Central Valley of California is formed by 
two great rivers, one flowing from the north and one from 
the south and emptying together into San Francisco 
Bay. ‘These rich and fertile valleys are the home of 
many thousands of Americans. In the Sacramento — 
valley the people of the Unitarian churches, through their 
Association, help to support a devoted minister and pub-  - 
lic servant. ‘This man, for honor’s sake, some years ago 
withdrew from the religious fellowship in which he had 
been trained, gave up the charge of a large and pros- 
perous Orthodox church, and accepted, at half the salary — € 
which he had formerly received, the charge of the a 
Unitarian work in the city of Sacramento, the capital of = 
the State. In three years he, too, has gathered about 
him a company of people of rare intelligence and liberal 
purpose. A modest chapel has been built to house the 
growing activities of the Society. Like his comrade inthe — 
Northwest, this minister is not content to confine his activi- _ a 
ties to the city in which he lives. His influence reaches 
groups of people up and down the Valley—at Woodland, 
at Chico, and at Marysville. In summer he conductsa 


\ 


camp where the people of his different congregations 
gather for fellowship and inspiration. He is a man 
scholarly habit and attainment, willing to suffer hard 

for a cause in which he believes, steadfast in ¢ 
and upheld in many privations by the knowled: 
is serving the deepest interests of humanity. 
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v 4. In the Southern Valley, that of the San Joaquin, the 
___ Association helps to maintain the work of another enthu- 
y siastic, hard-working minister, who carries~on an extra- 
Ordinary diversity of activities all making for the higher 
A: life of the community. His church is in Fresno. His 
outstations are at Hanford, Clovis, and Dinuba. ‘This 

_man gave up double the salary which he now receives in 

order to devote himself to a work which he believes to 
- be the most important and significant to which any man 
can devote himself. In spite of many discouragements 
he bravely persists and never complains. He tries to 
serve his big circuit and to reach his people by the use of 
‘a borrowed bicycle. He asks nothing for himself, but 
for the efficiency of his work he does ask if some one 
could not secure for him a second-hand automobile. ‘The 
district he covers is forty miles long and ten miles wide. 

5. In Southern California the Association maintains 
the work of a sagacious and gentle shepherd who makes 
his home at Long Beach, where he has gathered a con- 
gregation composed of people who realize that beneath 
his modest exterior there are profound depths of wisdom 
and sympathy. Preaching at Long Beach in the morning, 
he travels forty miles in the afternoon to serve the church 
at Pomona, and in both of these communities he carries 
on the usual educational and charitable endeavors of 
a liberal church. A number of the ministers and people 
of the New England churches were able, last May, to 
discover something of the quality and worth of their 

- comrade and representative who is affectionately known 
as “the Padre.”’ 

' These are but illustrations. ‘They could be multiplied 
twenty-fold. The point is that the work of the Associa- 
tion is not that of a bloodiess machine. It is the work of 
diffusing truth and righteousness in America through 
inspiring personalities. 

SaMvuEL A. ELiov. 


Current Topics. 


THE President’s note appealing to the belligerents to 

- define their respective terms of peace received last Friday 
the indorsement of the Senate by a vote of 48 to 17. The 
Senate, however, limited its approval and support only 

to that feature of Mr. Wilson’s note which conveyed the 
invitation to a definition of terms, without taking action 

on the corollary proposal, the organization of an inter- 
national League to Enforce Peace in the future. This 
phase of the President’s circular was made the subject 

of animated debate, and a strong sentiment developed 

r against any international action which might involve the 
‘United States in an European alliance or commit it to a 
pledge for the maintenance of peace by the employment 

of force on the part of the United States. In the course 

of the debate it was pointed out that the adoption of such 

a policy by the United States might involve the country 

in undesirable participation in European political affairs. 


ws 


_ As an outcome of the speculative activities in Wall 
Street precipitated by what appeared to be advance in- 
____ formation of the contents of the President’s peace note, 
___ the House Committee on Rules last week opened a hearing 
- to determine the responsibility for the leak. ‘The investi- 
gation was undertaken in response to widespread sus- 
, that the President’s confidence had been violated 
the benefit of speculators who aimed to affect the 
of prices, and the President’s immediate official 
did not escape the general storm of protest. Ina 
from the White House last Monday, 

e President’s chief secretary, was ex- 
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pressly absolved from suspicion. The Committee was 
apparently animated by a desire to get at the bottom of 
the whole affair in order to fix the responsibility for the 
alleged ‘“‘leak” and to devise means, if necessary, for the 
prevention of similar abuses, in the future. 


a 


Tue future course of German policy, in the probable 
event of the refusal of the Entente Allies to avail them- 
selves of the President’s invitation to participate in the 
initial discussion of terms of peace, was indicated last 
week in a proclamation issued by the German Kaiser to 
the German armies in the field. That proclamation 
announced the intention of the German Government to 
continue the war with redoubled energy in order to force 
the Entente into peace negotiations, presumably on terms 
to be dictated by the Central Powers. ‘The German press, 
in its comments on the text of the Entente reply to Ger- 
many’s invitation to preliminary negotiations, reflected 
the general conviction that German diplomacy had 
failed in its object, and the realization of the necessity 
for an indefinite continuation of- hostilities. Many of 
the comments of the German newspapers expressed a 
sense of injury because of the refusal of the Entente press 
and statesmen to regard the German offer as a bona fide 
move for peace instead of a diplomatic manceuvre. 
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THE press of London, Paris, and Petrograd indicated 
an unanimity of opinion in Entente countries that the 
German proposal was not entitled to serious considera- 
tion as a move toward peace. It was pointed out by 
Entente publicists that the moment is not opportune for 
the opening of the discussions suggested by the Central 
Powers. ‘The consensus of feeling seemed to be that the 
Entente armies are now in a position to undertake a 
general offensive in the next few months, and that there 
are excellent prospects for the success of such a move- 
ment. After. a conference of Entente statesmen and 
generals at Rome at the end of last week, it was announced 
last Monday that a complete agreement existed among 
the nations of the Entente, and that all the Allies would 
continue their efforts to bring the struggle to a successful 
conclusion. It was explained that the interchange of 
views had resulted in the resolution to introduce greater 
co-ordination in the military and economic policies of 
the Entente. 


s 


THE movement of the Central Powers into Roumania 
continued without serious interruption during the week. 
Despite constant reinforcement of the Sereth line by the 
Russians, the Germans last Sunday succeeded in taking 
Focshani, the fortified position at the northwestern end 
of that line and halfway between the Hungarian border 
and the frontier of the Russian province of Bessarabia. 
The fall of Focshani followed by three days the loss to 
the Russians of the city of Braila, fifteen miles south of 
Galatz, the southeastern end of the Sereth line, at which 
the Russians expected to make a successful stand. The 
German successes at these two points seemed to fore- 
shadow the retirement of the Russo-Roumanian forces 
from the entire line of the Sereth, with its permanent 
fortifications, and the possible invasion of Bessarabia by 
the Germans and their allies. The Bulgarians last 
Monday had reached the southern reaches of the Sereth. 


wt 
Wui.e the Russians were retreating toward their own 


frontier in Roumania, they were developing an offensive 
movement of considerable strength on the northern end 
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of the Russo-Galician line, in the region of Riga. Here 
the Russian forces, by an energetic attack in force, made 
some progress at the end of last week in the territory 
between Riga, which is in Russian hands, and Mitau, 
which the Germans are holding. It was evident that 
this movement on the northern end of the line was designed 
to divert German forces from the hard-pressed southern 
end, in Roumania. ‘The official German reports on the 
operations in the vicinity of Riga indicated that the Rus- 
sians in that region are well armed, and in sufficient num- 
bers to exert some effect upon the operations as a whole. 
The continued success of the German offensive in Rouma- 
nia will depend in some measure upon the outcome of the 
Russian offensive in the north. 


oe 


AN interesting development in the political phase of 
the great struggle is the repudiation by Turkey of the 
treaties of Paris (1856) and Berlin (1878), under which 
the relations of. Turkey with the European Powers and 
with subject races were regulated. Turkey contends 
that the treaty of Paris, which was negotiated at the end 
of the Crimean war, has been repeatedly violated by the 
Great Powers signatory to it, and that it is in effect a 
dead letter. he treaty of Berlin, which was imposed 
upon Turkey, Russia, and Bulgaria, with other countries, 
after the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, has also been re- 
peatedly violated by almost all the governments signatory 
to it. Turkey, by rejecting these instruments, aimed to 
assume the position of full sovereignty in preparation for 
the prospective peace conference. The nullification of 
these agreements is supplementary to the termination 
several months ago by Turkey of the capitulations which 
granted to the subjects of various European Powers 
rights of extra-territoriality in the Ottoman Empire. 


Brevities, 


Often we hear some one say, “No, I don’t approve; 
but what can one person do among the many who are 
either indifferent or opposed?” He can do much. To 
be brave enough to say, “I disapprove,” makes one a 
power atonce. Which of us fails to respect a nay among 
a universal yea? 


What an excellent definition H. G. Wells gives of re- 
ligion in ‘“‘ Mr. Britling Sees It Through.” “Religion isn’t 
the same thing as religious. ... Religion is always new. 
Well, putting it simply, religion is the perpetual redis- 
covery of that Great Thing Out There.” ‘“‘Life,” said 
Cecily, in the same book, ‘‘has got to be religious, or else 
it goes to pieces.” 


A well-known editor recently remarked that the begin- 
ning of his success came when he accidentally overheard 
an unexpected bit of heartening praise for the work he 
had been doing, which he supposed nobody had noticed 
except to criticise. There are many workers who in- 
stinctively expect criticism and yet keep on in an un- 
wearied pursuit of the ideal. 


Billy Sunday says: ‘If I had in my control all the 
music and harmony of the universe, I would call on the 
angel choir of heaven, all the orchestras of earth, all the 
thunder peals of the mountain tops and all the voices of 
the sea, and I would have them join in the grand anthem, 
‘In the Cross of Christ I Glory.’”’ Is Billy Sunday be- 
coming Unitarian, that he would have them sing Sir 
John Bowring’s Unitarian hymn? 
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Be Strong. 


MALTBIE DAVENPORT BABCOCK. 


We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle; face it. ’Tis God’s gift. 


Say not the days are evil. Who’s to blame? 
To fold the hands and acquiesce,—O shame! 
Stand up, speak out and bravely, in God’s name. 


It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 


How hard the battle goes, the day how long. 
Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes the song. 


My Sources of Inspiration: Why I Like Living. 


BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


Dulness is the sin for which there is no forgiveness. 
Most goodness is dull. Most good people are stodgy. 

The ancient landmarks that divide goodness from bad- 
ness have stood for generations: on the good side of the 
partition are old maids of both sexes and none, in stiff, 
ill-fitting Sunday clothes, missionary boxes for sending 
tracts to the heathen, gilt-edged divinity-circuit Bibles, 
all their poetry finger-marked by dogmatists, “fourteenth- 
lies’? and ‘‘fifteenthlies,’ ‘‘Beloved Brethrens” and 
“Finalies” preserved in an indescribable mixture of 
cant and last week’s air, gaseous ignorance expanding 
rapidly at a high temperature of sentimental verbosity, 
holes-in-the-ground labelled ‘The Universe” and 
puddles labelled ‘‘The Ocean,” asylums for those who 
are scared ofebeauty or truth, and huge old-clothes shops 
where the rags of former ages are preserved and wor- 
shipped. As we look at a scene like that to-day, we cry, 
“How in the world did all this truck get on this side of 
the fence?” It all belongs on the other side. Quick as a 
wink we whip up the landmark and change it over, 
saying, “All that dulness is wholly bad and belongs with 
the drunken vomit and the lecherous disease in the sphere 
of vice.” . 

Vitality is goodness. To keep the spark of your own 
life to warm your own hands at, that is the essence of 
badness. To get your own vital spark burning bright 
and warm so that countless others will be attracted to it 
to warm their hands and hearts there, that is the only 
meaning there is for goodness. It is a hard task to keep 
from getting uninspired, uninteresting, dull, in life. This 
stodgy condition to which modern men are often subject is 
due largely to the fact that men are out of touch with the 
sources of inspiration. 
is friendly personal association with people different 
from one’s own kind. 

I suppose the narrowest lives lived by any men in the 
past were lived by kings who were entirely surrounded 
by courtiers. They never heard anything straight 
either about themselves or the outside world—every- 
thing was doctored to suit them. That is the position 
in which every modern man tends to find himself. He 
associates with those who say the kind of things he likes 


to hear—comfortable things, reads only such papers as. 


say the things he himself would say, goes only to the TBM 


type of play; so that great hosts of modern men are 


absolutely isolated from any participation in the mind 
and life of the great host of their fellow-men. Our con- 
nection with people outside our own set tends to become 
“official” only. ve ae 
_ The inner life of common people as you get to know 
in personal intercourse with them, is the greatest sour 
of inspiration. Pe 


My greatest source of inspiration - 
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of an inner life as a general rule. 


- body,—that’s all he wanted. 
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Rich people and successful people have not much 
When they get 
uneasy they do not have to stay put and work the 
thing out, but they go South, or North, or fly along 
somewhere from the strain of thinking. But common 
people are under the iron hand of necessity, have to 
“stay put” and adjust their inner lives to the necessity, 
and so their point of view when you can get it sincerely 
is stimulating. The inspiration comes from the touch of 
human life with life. When you number among those 


_ with whom you can frankly interchange views an Irish 


policeman, a few Maine fishermen, a bank president or 
two, a number of lawyers, a few Italians or Poles or 
Russian immigrants, a washerwoman, some mothers of 
big families, a lot of high-school children, a few college 
graduates of recent years, last but not least some babies,— 
then you are not likely to be in a rut yourself or dull in 
your outlook in life. But how many of us do? How 
many of us dare to talk absolutely sincerely to people of a 
different kind from ourselves? ‘The only way to get at it 
is to “teamwork” with them. 

The second source of inspiration is intercourse with the 
peculiarly gifted of my fellow-men through the medium of 
art. Art is the expression of some particularly high and 
happy mood of a man’s soul. Through art he is trying 
to communicate to you how good he felt some time. 

_ A man builds a particularly fine spire to a church... You 
see it as you go slouching along. ‘‘My! that’s a corker,”’ 
you say. Unconsciously your shoulders go back, your 
head up. You feel a little more rhythm and poise in your 
It got over. That’s the 
way he felt when he sketched out that spire. 

So with the supreme books of the world, the Bible, 
Don Quixote, Hamlet, Goethe’s Faust, Homer,—they 
make you feel more nobly of human life,—that’s all. 
They enshrine the best and happiest moods of the best 
and happiest people. 

But the modern man does not read these books. Why? 
The modern newspaper, the modern magazine and the 
modern novel pour their contents in on a stagnant soul. 
You can read them and get all there is in them when you 
are half asleep. But great books and all great art is like 
an empty golden bowl: it opens itself out and invites 
you to pour the living riches of your own soul into it. 
Great books or pictures are simply frames for the ac- 
tivity of your own personality. When the Bible says in 
its miraculously simple way; ‘“‘And Jacob served seven 
years for Rachel; and they seemed unto him but a few 
days, for the love he had to her,’”’ that means as much 
to you as the measure of the experience or capacity of 
love in your own life. The modern novel would have 
invaded your personality with pages upon pages of “his 
physical thrill at the simple touch of her sleeve,” as to 
how “he began missing his strokes in tennis when she 
suddenly came to look on,’’ as to how ‘“‘she involuntarily 
wept when a fly got into his eye,” how ‘roses filled her 
cheeks,” and ‘‘her form when she danced was like a 
willow.” All this any lazy human animal can allow to 
soak into him without any resulting inspiration or ac- 
tivity of soul on his own part. But the fellow that goes 
and works as a slave for seven years and mistakes them 
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Helen as a modern novelist would have done. “No 
catalogue of her charms was ever given. ‘This is the 
most they ever did: One day a number of Greek generals 
were discussing why in the world all. this madness could 
possibly exist in the world,—such wars and devastation. 
As they were talking, Helen came out on the walls and 
they saw her for the first time. They-looked at her and 
then they said, ‘‘Now we understand.’ That is all. 
That makes on an active soul far more impressive an im- 
pression than all the catalogue of ankles and teeth and 
waist and breasts and smiles could do! 

In the same way the important point about painting is 
not the photographic accuracy with which the natural 
scene is depicted. A photograph could do. that far 
better than a painter. The painter is trying by means 
of his picture to awaken in you a high mood which he 
himself experienced. The bill-poster shoots a lot of color 
and form in at your eyes and lets it have its effect upon 
you. The real painting tries to tempt your soul out of your 
eyes to create in your imagination the world suggested 
by the picture. Show an uneducated man or woman 
Boston Free Library and Senator Clark’s house in Fifth 
Avenue. Preference will immediately be expressed for 
the Senator’s house because all those turrets and roofs 
and cornices pile in upon the unsophisticated mind as 
something grand. But let even the most uncultured 
mind live near both buildings for a year or so and grad- 
ually the lines of the Library will begin to win over the 
pile of stuff in the New York house. ‘The lines of the 
Library are a continual joy for your eye and mind and 
imagination to play in, but the rubbish in the house is 
like the flood and has no spot for the dove of the soul to 
rest itself on. 

Music is another outlet and inspirer of man’s surplus 
vitality, which turns back this excess energy into vital 
power again. Music strikes the strain or reality at a 
point higher than that where thought and words begin. 
If you go around an audience after a piece of music has 
been performed and insist upon getting an idea from each 
one as to what he or she thought it meant, most intelli- 
gent listeners will practically refuse to give any answer. 
Those who. do attempt an answer will vary absolutely 
in their interpretations. The prosaic fool thinks this 
shows the foolishness of the whole thing, but this is a 
shallow judgment. Music has three great inspirational 
effects,—first, physically, you breathe differently, your 
heart beats differently, your digestive functions proceed 
differently, when you are appreciatively listening to music. 
It brings all your vital functions into tune with a rhythm, 
and in so far is restful and inspiring. Intellectually, 
music is akin to higher mathematics in that it formulates, 
and states propositions in forms so general and universal 
that they would slip through language and escape. The 
man who in an emotional stress was asked what he 
thought now, and answered, “I can’t tell you, but if I 
had my violin here, I could play it for you,” was ex- 
pressing something of this intellectual outlet and inspira- 
tion in music. Music is above all the best cleaning agent 
for the emotions, keeping them free from slush and in- 
sincerity, by communicating the highest moods of the 
rarest souls to us by the most immediate and intimate 
of mediums. 

' The third source of inspiration is nature. People of 
any kind, good or bad, living or dead, sometimes get on 
your nerves; then is the time to escape from people into 
the woods or out on the sea. The distant view of the 
White Mountains from Thorn Mountain above Jackson, 
the gleam of checkered sunlight falling into the bends 
and turns of a little trout brook I know in the Adirondacks, 
the centre of the Atlantic on a starry night, with the 
white wake of foam, and the endless sea beneath the new 
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moon, the first day in spring in the garden,—these ex- 
periences are among the very richest that keep us from 
becoming dull drones in the hive of life. Why? It is 
our ancient memory when we once were a part of it all; 
it is perchance a sense of kinship we have with the Spirit 
of it all. 

Uroria SprinGs, U.S. 


The Stiancer Within Our Gates.* 


AGNES. REPPLIER. 


When William Powell Frith painted his once famous 
picture of the ‘Railway Station,’ and delighted the 
hearts of the British public, which loves, and has always 
loved, anecdotal art, he heightened the dramatic values 
of his composition by crowding a number -of probable 
happenings into one impossible moment. A young bride 
fares forth on her wedding journey, a sorrowful mother 
bids farewell to her little son, a criminal is arrested as he 
sets foot on the departing train. ‘The huge and animated 
canvas is now valuable chiefly for the correctness of its 
costumes, the sedate and ample draperies of 1862; but, 
when we come to think of it, there is no such theatre for 
human emotions as a railway station in a great city. If 
we waited long enough, we might see the drama of life 
played out upon its stage. It is because we are always 
hurried or preoccupied that we pay no heed to the trage- 
dies, the comedies, the pathetic little interludes, which 
are being enacted before our careless eyes. 

A year ago I saw, as I passed sleepily through a gate 
of the Pennsylvania Station in Philadelphia (I was re- 
turning from New York, and it was half-past ten o’clock 
at night), two little girls who stood eagerly scanning the 
long line of passengers. They were so small, and they 
looked so tired, that I paused to see if any one they knew 
had come on my train. There was no one, and they 
drew back, whispering to each other in“ Yiddish, and 
plainly prepared to resume their watch. I spoke to 
them, and found they had been there since early morning. 
‘Their father had sent them to meet their mother, who, 
with the baby, was coming “‘some time” from New York. 
I asked why the father had not come himself. They 
said he did not speak any English, he was “no good.” 
Their mother did not speak English either. She would 
not know what to do unless they met her. I asked 
where they lived. Miles away, in the southeastern 
section of the city. I asked if they knew what cars 
would take them home. They had no money for car- 
fares, but their mother would have money. It would be 
“all right”” when she and the baby came. 

I bought some sandwiches for the poor little creatures— 
their bodies drooped pitifully, but their spirits were 
unquelled—and inquired of a porter when the next train 
was due. ‘‘In twenty minutes.” I waited those twenty 
minutes. ‘The next train brought no mother, no baby, and 
no change in the children’s resolution. I then consulted 
with the agent of the Travelers’ Aid Society, put the 
little girls in her care, and gave her money for their 
carfare—distrusting the mother’s solvency. She said 
the situation was not unusual. Immigrants often waited 
twenty-four hours for the arrival of friends and relatives. 
But she promised that these children should not be 
allowed to stay after midnight, that they should be sent 
safely home, and that the mother and baby, if they 
came, should be detained and housed in the station until 
morning. 

It was a very simple incident, but fraught with the 
infinite trustfulness of childhood, the infinite patience 


* The Travelers’ Aid Society is circulating Miss Repplier’s article, and by request the 


Christion Register willingly seconds its efforts. 
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of the poor. There is no country in the world where 
travellers need help so sorely as they do in the United 
States, because our distances are so vast, and night 
journeys are so often imperative. Also because 
many of the poor wayfarers speak but a few words of 
English, and are hopelessly confused and daunted by 
the strangeness of their surroundings. The hard- 
worked railway officials are, as a rule, courteous, but 
their time is limited. It is trying to have a large family 
of Lithuanians blocking the gate, presenting the wrong 
tickets, holding back other passengers, and, above all, 
failing to understand the vigorous and highly idiomatic 
language addressed to them. A ticket-puncher is not 
supposed to be a philologist, and he isn’t. But when I 
recall the invariable good temper with which Italian 
officials help on their way the distraught tourists who 
wander speechless over Italy, I recognize the depth and 
breadth of a .civilization which has achieved universal 
urbanity. 

There is no older and no nobler sentiment in the world 
than solicitude for the traveller. It goes back, back, to 
the days when Abraham sat before his tent and enter- 
tained angels unaware. It is, and has always been, the 
flowering of humanity in the East. It proved its worth 
in the Middle Ages, when hospitality blossomed fairly 
along the pilgrim’s path, and doors were set wide open 
at his coming. And the survival of this civilizing in- 
fluence, of this most beautiful tradition, may be found 
to-day in the determination of conscientious citizens 
that no wanderer shall unwittingly come to grief in this 
wide western land, that no hurt shall overtake the man, 
no shame the woman, who enters our cities and our towns. 

To make this determination far-reaching and practical 
is now the unceasing effort of the Travelers’ Aid Society. 
When it says, and says truthfully, on its notices: “No 
girl or other traveller need be friendless on arriving in 
New York,” “No girl or other traveller need be friend- 
less on arriving in Boston,” “No girl or other traveller 
need be friendless on arriving in San Francisco,” it gives 
to the world an assurance of good faith, and it transfers 
personal responsibility (which otherwise no one of us dares 
shirk) from the shoulders of its subscribers to the very 
capable shoulders of the Society and its agents. If we 
will give the money (which is an easy matter) they will 
do the work,—which is sometimes very hard. They 
will keep patient watch and ward over the entrances to 
our cities. They will see to it that the poor are protected 
from imposition, the helpless from disaster. 

It is essential that the labors of the Traveler’s Aid 
Society should be principally directed to the saving of 
women and girls from the traps which are too often laid 
for them, from vicious schemes to which their ignorance 
or their folly makes them an easy prey. Parents are 
asked to commit their daughters to the care of agents 
wearing the official badge. Girls are warned against the 
danger of asking advice or assistance from strangers. In 
every town where the Society is represented (and it 
should be represented in every town of the Union), there 
is some one to whom the traveller may confidently turn 
for help, and who may be recognized by the badge she 
wears. . 

It is no new danger which confronts the girl who comes 
to seek work in a strange city. There is no cruelty in 
the world like the calculating cruelty of the women and 
men who prey upon the ignorance of youth. It is the 


plague spot of civilization, from which the Travelers’ 


Aid is doing its part to deliver us. We owe the moral 


and financial support which will ensure success to its iS 


labors. ; 
There are other wayfarers, however, whose needs, ae 


Jess imperative than those of the endangered girl, still — 
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ery sharply for help. There are sick children whose 
_ frightened mothers do not know what to do for them. 
There are lost children who have strayed in some mys- 
terious fashion from family groups too ample to miss 
them. ‘There are children who expect to be met, and who 
ate are not met. ‘There are bewildered women looking in 
a vain for a familiar face. ‘There are stolid speechless aliens 
who, having descended from their train, are smitten with 
a palsy of indecision, and, sitting on their complicated 
luggage, seem to be apathetically awaiting the end of 
. the world. There are excited and woluble aliens who 
want to go west on an east-bound train, or to travel five 
_ hundred miles on the first local that leaves the station. 
There are Americans speaking intelligible English, but 

every whit as befuddled as the foreigner. 
3 One such country-woman I saw in a New England 
~ station, and, if ever the agent of the Travelers’ Aid So- 
; ciety appeared as a beneficent spirit, it must have been 
- to that poor worn-out creature. She was not young, and 
she was of an amazing bulk. Her girth alone would have 
carried her unscathed through one set of perils; but in 
some droll, heartrending fashion, it added to her utter 
forlornness. She had come along way, and she had a long 
way still to go. She had missed more connections than 
would have seemed possible in a single trip, and she had 
to make, or miss, other connections before reaching her 
destination. The dusk of a winter evening had drawn 
on, and she seemed prostrated by weariness, and trouble, 
and fatigue. To her, the agent administreed first a cup 
of tea, next a few words of comfort, and finally some 
directions too plain to be mistaken. It was as needful a 
kindness as I ever saw done, and it is doubtless repeated 
over and over again, wherever the Society receives en- 

couragement and support. 

In this fashion we fulfil the good old rules which impose 
upon us, as they imposed upon our ancestors, kindness 
and hospitality to the traveller. The complications of 

ze, modern life have closed our doors, but they need not shut 
our hearts. ‘The obligation has not changed with chang- 
ing conditions. We who are comfortably housed, whose 
children are cared for, whose daughters know no danger, 
owe something to the men and women, the young boys 
and girls, who, all the year round, are seeking new homes, 
fresh work, another chance in life. We can pay this debt 
by seeing to it that in New York, the great city of the 
Union, and in all the lesser cities of the Union, the 
Travelers’ Aid Society is nobly supported, and that.every 
station has its appointed agent or agents. This done, 
our responsibility ends. If harm comes to man or woman, 
boy or girl, our shoulders bear no burden of blame. 


; Christmas at the American Ambulance Hospital in Paris. 


a % ALICE MARION HOLMES. 


- Christmas was in the air several days before the actual 
_ day arrived. Although the day is observed in stricken 
France only for the men at the front or in the hospital 
and for the children, still Paris had a festive air and the 
_____ stores were full of tempting things. My few purchases 
__were for the ten wounded men in my room and my poor 
‘boys in the trenches. : 
’ On the 24th the hospital was charged with excitement, 
for each room was decorated and vied with every other 
‘or praise. The men, somewhat convalescent from the 
= drive in September, took an active part and 
e filled the rude southern French basket with 
‘mistletoe till it was a great green ball. @This 
ibove the centre-table, the electric, light 
in_the green. The little Christmas 
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tree I had bought stood in the middle of the table, decked 
with tinsel, multicolored balls and candles, and on the 
topmost bough swung a Pére de Néel with his cheery 
smile. Garlands of green swung from light to light, and 
after our wreaths were at the two big windows we sat 
down content with our labors. All day we chatted mer- 
rily and I described to my men just what we in America 
do and how our customs at Christmas differ from theirs. 

That evening Christmas began. As soon as it was 
really dark, the head nurse on our floor ordered all lights 
out in each ward while she went from ward to ward with 
her floor Christmas tree, which was, in all its glory, wheeled 
in on one of the rolling stretchers. Cotton wool and 
artificial snow covered the stretcher and in the centre the 


. little tree reared its branches laden with the decorations. 


Only the candles on the tree lighted the ward and gave 
us a glimpse of the miniature 75-guns, adored by 
every French soldier, which stood guard at either end. 
Slowly it moved around, dispensing its gifts of cigars and 
cigarettes rolled in silver paper and tied with the French 
colors. Then we all came to my ward and I played 
Santa Claus, giving to each one the little remembrance 
which brought smiles and tears together. I gave a little 
extra pat to each hand which lay on the covers, and a 
merry chorus of -“Bonsoir, Mademoiselle’ followed me 
down the corridor as I left. 

Christmas dawned, a rather dull, leaden day, and I 
hurried to get my work done early. By nine o’clock the 
mothers and dear ones began to come, many coming trom 
far away to see the son or husband for the first time since 
the outbreak of the war. Even if the clouds hung low 
without, the sunshine within flooded every nook and 
corner. 

About eleven, a delegation of the ambulance drivers 
visited each room, saying that they seldom had a chance 
to see the men whom they carried in their ambulances 
from train to hospital, and they were taking this day to 
know each one. They shook the hand of every brave 
blessé and left a little gift with each. Almost immediately 
afterward an elaborate menu announced the specially 
prepared Christmas dinner of turkey and cranberry sauce, 
with a cigar for every one. Laughter and merriment 
reigned supreme, the men forgetting in their childlike joy 
the weeks of suffering recently endured. 

A big and unforgettable concert was to be given in one 
of the immense dining-rooms downstairs. ‘The nurses 
took legs out of extensions, substituted hot dressings for 
drips, so that every man who possibly could might go 
down and listen to those who had come gladly and freely 
to add to the Christmas joy of those wounded men, only 
a few of the hundreds and thousands throughout that 
saddened land. 

As I looked back over that throng, tears came which I 

found impossible to keep back. Why is it that simple, 
pure joy so often stirs within one the deepest sadness? 
There before me were those hundreds of wounded men, 
laughing, talking, wholly forgetful now of those scenes 
of horror a few months before, those scenes which had 
rendered many for weeks numbed and mentally stupid 
from shock; wholly forgetful of those weeks of acutest 
suffering, when their pitiful cries wrung our hearts, now 
waiting with a childlike eagerness for the concert given 
them by the finest talent in France. 
_ Hearts leaped with joy when a famous baritone from 
the Opéra-Comique sang, inspired by those pale, eager 
faces, some hideous from recent wounds. Not a man 
moved as Mile. Roche of the Comédie-Francaise read 
marvellously that tragic poem “‘Debouts les Morts,” and 
then the great hall rang with their laughter as a little one- 
act comedy was capitally given by two of the greatest 
favorites in French vaudeville. 
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Finally the fast numver had been given and all were 
waiting for the usual singing of the Marseillaise, when the 
curtains parted and Madeleine Roche stepped forth,— 
Madeleine Roche, the adored of Paris, whom all predict 
will, in her maturity, equal Mme. Bernhardt in the 
wonder of her tragic art. There she stood in-a white 
flowing robe, a chaplet in her wealth of black hair, and 
in her hand waved an immense silk French flag. Every 
one who could rose to his feet as the piano began the 
familiar strain and in her low, vibrant voice, Mlle. Roche 
recited the wonderful and inspiring lines of the Marseil- 
laise. Every head was bowed, not a sound was heard, 
and when the words of that last wonderful stanza rang 
out, ‘Liberté, Liberté, chérie,’’ she knelt, holding aloft 
the flag, symbol of that beloved Patrie for which these 
men had suffered. With the last word she rose, opened 
wide her arms, and from every throat rose the chorus 
sung as I have never heard it sung before. I felt as if I 
had borne all I could and that I should scream if I re- 
mained longer, so I hurried out and up to my room, to 
receive my boys as they were brought up, many of them 
by my faithful orderly. 

I tucked them all snugly in their beds, and arranged 
dressings and beds after the supper was eaten. Then 
just as I was ready to go voices floated to our ears from 
the corridors below and gradually became more distinct 
as the younger auxiliaires and orderlies walked slowly 
along, singing, as a last Good-night, the Christmas carols, 
dear to us all. 

As the voices gradually died away I rose to go, and as 
I went to each bedside to pat the hand or shoulder of 
each of my boys, their faces, radiant with joy and happi- 
ness, looked up at me and once more repaid me for my 
year of sacrifice and hard work, and once more made 
me realize, more forcibly than ever before, the bravery 
and courage of those men of France, yet bringing out in 
relief, bolder than I had ever felt it before, the horror, the 
hellishness of war, together with its uselessness in settling 
difficulties among civilized nations. 

That night, like all others, the ‘‘ Bonsoir, Mademoiselle”’ 
went up from every throat of my ten brave boys, as I 
left them after a Christmas Day which will remain fresh 
and vivid as long as life lasts. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is in some city of God, in some eternal church, that 
we find the real goodness which owns and satisfies our 
most inward desire.—Francis H. Bradley. 


ee 


I hold not with the pessimist that all things are ill, 
nor with the optimist that all things are well. All things 
are not ill, and all things are not well, but all things shall 
be well, because this is God’s world.— Robert Browning. 


ad 


There is such a thing as a worldly spirit, and there is 
such a thing as an unworldly spirit; and, according as we 
partake of one or the other, the savor of the sacrifice 
of our lives is ordinary, commonplace, poor, and base, 
or elevating, invigorating, useful, noble, and holy.— 
Dean Stanley. 

ed 


The supreme reality is the universe itself, the sum total 
of things, visible and invisible, material and spiritual. 
This august Presence is always with us; it surrounds us, 
it touches us on every side. It holds supreme relation 


to all within us, to body and mind, to brain and heart, 
to life and purpose, to hope and courage, to affection and 
thought.—Samuel Robert Calthrop. 


vt 


God hath promised pardon to him that repenteth, but 
he hath not promised repentance to him that sinneth.— 
Saint Anselm. 


The Psychology of Sin. 


DR. WARREN A. RODMAN. 


Modern science is gradually unwrapping the folds of 
mysticism that have heretofore enveloped the idea of sin. 
Sin and its punishment bear to each other the same 
definite and inviolable relationship of cause and effect 
that exists in every other realm in the universe. The 
result of sin to the one who commits it is neither more 
nor less of a punishment than is a chemical reaction or 
any other orderly natural phenomenon. ‘The reaction 
of sin, as of righteousness, is as inevitable in its sequences 
and as definite in its outcome as are all normal activities 
in nature. Sin is simply a name for the starting of cer- 
tain causative forces that tend to produce consequences 
that are undesirable. The theory that “ignorance of 
the law excuses no one” may be evaded in the applica- 
tion of man-made laws, but it is absolute in natural law. 
We have dearly learned this great fact through repeated 
and painful experience. One of the greatest sins of the 
world is the misconception of the nature of sin. 

The higher the type of force, the more disastrous are 
the conséquences of its misapplication. The natural 
laws established by the Creator for the physical world 
are just as definite and just as natural in the moral and 
spiritual worlds. Religions of the past seem not to 
have recognized this great truth so clearly presented by 
Henry Drummond, but not yet very widely accepted or 
even understood. The theological conception of a 
future state of suffering consequent to sin has little deter- 
rent force, because it is illogical, ambiguous, and uncer- 
tain. Because the effects of sin are not always imme- 
diately perceived, they pass unrecognized for a time. 
Indeed, the sin and its consequences may not be, and 
very often are not, related in the mind of the doer. But, 
sooner or later, a man’s sin will inexorably “find him out.” 
Hence the disciplinary influence of the temporal conse- 
quences of sin are generally overlooked or, at least, 
minimized, and we are led to take refuge in a vague and 
distant future. This far-off theoretical effect on the 
individual has been magnified, with a resultant obscur- 
ing of the beneficent influence on the race. 

In the scheme of the universe the unit is simply a cog 
in the machinery of the mass in the spiritual, as he is in 
the economic field. He is necessary to the completeness 
of the whole. But we will never fully grasp this great 
problem of unity until we thoroughly outgrow the old dual- 
istic theory of the universe and supplant it by a rational 
monism which finds an unbreakable bond between the ~ 
crudest matter and the divinest spirit. All apparent 
opposites merge into each other by such subtle and uni- 


form gradations that nowhere can we find the slightest 


rift in the continuity. They are, in essence, one and 


the same thing seen from different points of view. Good 


stands at the top of a uniformly graded scale, with sin, or 


evil, at the bottom. There is a twilight zone, a debat- — sy 


able field, a neutral ground somewhere in the middle of 
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the scale where the transition from good, which is not — € > 
the best, into bad, which is not the worst, takes place. In 


this neutral world most of us live all our lives; a sort 
temperate climate in which we feel most comfo 
Sin, if wisely used, may be as great a factor ins 


- evolution as that which we are wont to call goodness. Not 
in spite of, but through, the educative impress of it, the 
7) world may be helped strongly in its upward movement. If 
we forget, for a time, the literalness of the Adamic legend, 
. we may find in it a most helpful principle of universal 
application. Every man is a Christ, or an Adam, in that 
through his rise or fall the whole moral and spiritual 
tone of the world is definitely raised or lowered. ‘The 
legend contains the fullest expression of the unity of the 
race, the universal intimateness of human relationship. 

Combine two antagonistic chemicals, and their union 
produces a violent explosion. Figuratively, their com- 
bination was a sin against the laws of chemistry, a sin of 
ignorance it may be, but none the less destructive in the 
operation of the laws of cause and effect. Controlled 
and directed by wisdom toward some beneficent end, the 
same combination of chemicals becomes a valuable ad- 
junct to the welfare and progress of humanity. The 
suffering resulting from ignorance has led, through 
natural processes, to a larger knowledge of the laws of 
chemistry and so to great benefits to the world at large. 
“Adam” has been sacrificed that the wisdom and the 
safety of the world might be increased. 

Growth is a law of life. Not to grow is a violation of 
this law, a sin against nature. Joseph Le Conte says in 
his “Evolution in Its Relation to Religious Thought’’: 
“All evolution, all progress, is from lower to higher plane. 
From a philosophic point of view, things are not good 
and evil, but higher and lower.... All evil consists in 
the dominance of the lower over the higher, all good in 
the rational use of the lower by the higher.... True 
virtue consists not in the extirpation of the lower, but in 
its subjection to the higher. The stronger the lower is, 
the better, if only it be held in subjection. For the 
higher is nourished and strengthened by its connection with 
the more robust lower, and the lower is purified, refined, 
and glorified by its connection with the diviner higher; 

and by this mutual action the whole plane of being is 
elevated» It is only by action and reaction of all parts 
of our complex nature that true virtue is attained.” 

WELLESLEY Hits, Mass. 


The Puritan Virtues.* 


REV. CHARLES EDWARDS PARK. 


‘Time is notoriously merciful in its operation. It in- 
variably mellows the wine of life—it softens all the asper- 
ities and it enhances all the graces of human conduct. 
It gradually removes what is false and bad, and it leaves 
in bolder relief all that is noble and true in any episode 
of history. ‘Time acts upon our hearts as the acid acts 
upon the etcher’s plate of copper—it eats out all the 
hatred, all the animosity, all the darkness and wrong, 
y and it leaves untouched all the real worth, the true love, 
7 the high reverence. 
2g Nowhere, I think, do we appreciate the ameliorating 
vy effects of time more gratefully than when we attempt to 

properly assess the characteristics of our own Puritan 
forefathers. Thanks to the merciful influences of time, 
we can approach this subject without prejudice, and with- 
out the distortions of passion, and can see these men and 
women in a light in which, to tell the plain truth, they 
could not appear to the gaze of their contemporaries. 


a eee eee 
__* At the dedication of the Meeting-house of the Second Unitarian Society in Brookline 
one of the aeeetting services was that held on Sunday, evening and called 

of 


rogramme was arranged with historic accuracy and 
ing, as well as the set terms formerly applied to 
musical numbers were those in common use in the 
chorus and “all the people in unison 
violins and such other instruments as 
of Rev. hang E. Park, minister of 
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were rendered by a 
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We can see how essentially great they were, how sublime 
their ideal, and how splendid their faith in that ideal. 
It is a common saying that the Puritans make good 
ancestors but very poor neighbors. Personally I do not 
consider that much of a charge against them. Such a 
saying is applicable to any set of men who take life 
seriously, and who insist upon living with a high end in 
view. In so far as a man is a good ancestor he is almost 
bound to be a poor neighbor. In so far as a man lives 
the kind of life that succeeding generations shall point 
back to with lasting pride and gratitude he is almost sure 
to be misunderstood by his contemporaries, and called 
pedantic, unconciliatory, a hard person to live with 
and get along with. Contemporary verdicts are almost 
invariably infallible in their fallibility. It is a fairly good 
rule to keep your eye on the man who is held in abhor- 
rence by those of his own times, for almost every man 
who lives in such a way as to be remembered with thank- 
fulness by posterity is pretty certain to arouse the oppo- 
sition and the antipathy of his own generation. 

This is particularly true of our Puritan ancestors. A 
certain kind of quartz is known as gold-bearing quartz. 
It is the kind of crystal formation in which gold is found. 
A certain kind of temper might be called the virtue- 
bearing temper. It is the kind of temper in which certain 
precious virtues are found. It is harsh, austere, angular, 
ungracious, self-assured, unconciliatory, hypercritical, and 
unsympathetic. The Puritans were all of this. Doubt- 
less it was hard to love them—hard to bear with their 
intolerance and their pedantry; but to condemn them for 
their incidental blemishes of temper and to overlook the 
sterling virtues which that kind of temper produces 
would be in us the shallowest sort of criticism. It is not 
the quartz that is the important thing. It is the gold. 
Similarly it is not their unlovely temper that ought to 
stand most prominently before our sight—it is the precious 
metal of character, of courage, of fibre, of loyalty, of 
holy idealism that the temper produces. To allow the 
asperities of their temper to outweigh in our judgment 
the real'and lasting virtues which that sort of a temper 
produces would be as unjust as it would be to let the 
sharp thorns of the rosebush outweigh in value the lovely 
blossom which that thorny bush bears. Our Puritan 
ancestors look to us for a deeper understanding than 
that, for a more sympathetic criticism. 

On the other hand, we might with profit look to them 
for a much needed rebuke, and for a much needed stimu- 
lus toward the cultivation in our hearts of some of their 
lofty and vigorous virtues. There has come into vogue 
the unlovely fashion of carping at the Puritans—sneering 
at their bigotry, belittling their motives, ridiculing their 
self-righteousness. It is not hard to understand this 
habit. It arises in part from a better knowledge of their 
temper and of their cast of mind: it also arises in great 
measure from a shamefaced consciousness that we have 
departed from their simple standards of thought and 
conduct, and it indicates a mean-spirited willingness to 
find some sort of a palliative, some sort of an excuse for 
that departure. If that is so, then it is not a nice thing 
to contemplate. It is much to be desired that we might 
inaugurate a fashion of ancestor worship, and might 
bring again prominently before our minds and before the 
minds of our children the pattern of their virtues, to be 
honored by us, and followed and emulated. For it is 
just exactly their virtues that we most need to-day. 
Where they were strongest we are weakest. 

First of all, their faith. They were Calvinists. They 
accepted the doctrine of the Absolute Sovereignty of 
God. ‘They gave their Creator all their confidence and 
all their trust. ‘They did not hesitate or withhold: their 
God was the active ruler of his universe, ever-attentive 
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to each tiny detail of daily happening. Chance, or blind 
force, or the Cosmic Urge, or the drift of causation, or 
any other such monstrous conceptions had no place in 
their understanding of First Principles. To their minds 
First Principles were all gathered up in that single tre- 
mendous thought—God, the Soveriegn, absolute in Power, 
Intelligence, Wisdom, and Order, who had a purpose in 
‘mind and a method of bringing it to pass. If they could 
not understand that purpose, it was not God’s fault: if 
they could not see the logic of those divine methods, it 
was not the methods that were to blame, but their weak 
and limited sight. They had absolute, unquestioning 
faith; and of a truth it is fortunate they had such a 
faith, for they could not have got very far in their hazard- 
ous enterprise without it. The iron of that faith touched 
their souls and fitted them for great adventure. 

In the second place, their idealism. Life offered them 
something to live for and to work for. ‘Their Sovereign 
God had a holy purpose in mind concerning his people. 
They, knowing themselves to be God’s free people, as 
they loved to call themselves, felt that they had their 
share in that divine purpose. It was in part intrusted 
to their hands for fulfilment. God’s purpose regarding 
them was their task in life. It was their ideal. It was 
greater than any individual success. It was holier than 
any individual sanctity. It demanded their allegiance, 
and self-sacrifice, and faithful labor: it did not demand 
in vain. We have to think of them with their faces all 
turned one way and their eyes focussed upon a distant 
object, treading valiantly on toward that goal. ‘The 
immediate was of secondary interest. The present was 
important only as it determined the future. But the 
thing ahead, the object in view, held them inthralled. 
Physical ease and comfort they looked at askance as 
tending to interfere with a whole-souled attentiveness 
to that ideal. The amenities of social intercourse they 
scorned as being too trivial for notice. Hence they 
treated each other with the blunt and brutal frankness 
of men who have no time to waste in sparing each other’s 
feelings, and in clothing an unpleasant truth in the soft 
raiment of polite circumlocution. 

In the third place, their courage. Especially the cour- 
age of their women, on whom fell the brunt of the prac- 
tical suffering and hardship. Fortunately they were a 
generation of great physical hardihood. ‘Their frames 
were rugged. Their very bones were of a tougher and 
more durable bone-tissue. ‘The process of natural selec- 
tion had not as yet been interrupted in their day by 
medical science. ‘Their weaklings died off with natural 
readiness. What medical science there was helped them 
to die off a little more readily instead of to linger on in 
a protracted invalidism, to absorb time and thought and 
attention from their healthier brethren. Graveyards 
filled rapidly in those days, and hearts were pierced and 
broken by many a sorrow and many an affliction. But 
the result was that those who were left were physically 
fit. And not physically fit only, but mentally and spir- 
itually fit. The strain on their bodies was no greater 
than the strain on their souls, and it was only such as 
could survive that twofold test that constituted their 
fellowship. As a consequence, they were, as has been 
said, a company of picked men and women,—picked for 
physical and spiritual ability, strong, hardy, determined, 
and courageous, worthy to be fathers and mothers of a 
great race. And it would not come amiss were we to 
spend a little more effort in making ourselves worthy of 
being descended from them. ‘The courage it must have 
required to put through the ordinary tasks of household 
necessity must have been tremendous. ‘To build their 
own houses, to clear their own fields, to cultivate their 
own gatdens, to cut their own wood against the bleak 
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New England winter, to raise their own flax, and spin 
their own thread, and weave their own cloth, and make © 
their own garments, and in addition to incidentally rear 
their families of from ten to sixteen lusty children—our 
spirits falter at the contemplation of such a task, at the - 
courage it must have required. But they did it, and 
did a great deal besides. Moreover, their courage was 
of a consistent and a far-reaching sort. They feared 
neither life nor death. ‘They were not afraid to live, to 
face and overcome problems and terrors of existence 
whether material or spiritual, and by the same token they 
were not afraid to die. Their faith and their idealism 
took care of that. It is a curious fact that where idealism 
is high and vivid, mere physical life is held cheap. But 
where idealism is wanting, then mere physical existence 
with its little assortment of selfish and personal gratifi- 
cation is held to be unnaturally precious. The man who 
tries hardest to save and prolong his life is apt to be the 
man who can give the least excuse why he should con- 
tinue to cumber the earth. ‘That is just what the Puri- 
tans were not. ‘Their willingness to die, their courage in 
the presence of death, bespeaks their clear and strong 
idealism, their faith in God’s purpose, and their entire 
readiness to lay down their lives in the service of that 
purpose. So when death came they took it bravely 
and as a matter of course—like soldiers in battle, like 
men of faith and idealism. It was all in their day’s work. 
They filled in their graves and shed their tears and 
went on. 

Last of all, their sobriety. They were a sober-minded 
generation. Calm thinking was not wholly banished from 
their category of daily habits. Sometimes it seems as 
though we had succeeded in pretty thoroughly getting 
rid of the wet blanket of calm thinking. We delight in 
our passions and prejudices. We fairly revel in our 
frequent epidemics of emotionality. To be sure they 
too had their fits of emotional seizure. ‘They had their 
Cotton Mather who was anything but a calm thinker. 
They got all stirred up over Antinomianism. ‘They had 
their witch-craze, during which about a score of unfortu- 
nate men and women were put to death, and they passed © 
through the lurid occasions of their Great Awakening. 
But even these apparent exceptions go to prove the general 
rule of their sobriety. Nothing could be more touching 
than the shame and sorrow and openly confessed contri- 
tion which succeeded the witch-craze. Nothing could 
be more intellectually stimulating than the theological 
system, with its closely reasoned arguments, which came 
into being close upon the heels of the Great Awakening. 
After all, they were essentially reasoning creatures. Their 
approach to life was through their intellects. They 
thought their way through life, instead of feeling their 
way through life. Even their hatreds and prejudices had 
a logical basis. Even their bigotry was the bigotry of 
their dialectics and not of their passion. In fact, com- 
pared with their times they were remarkably dispassion- 
ate. ‘That was one of the causes why they were so 
hated by the Cavalier. ‘They were the serious-minded 
element of their times, who felt that God had laid a 


burden. of responsibility upon them. That is perhaps — 3 


their greatest contribution to our complex national 
temper,—their calm, sober recognition of duty and their 
unemotional self-consecration to that duty. It was their — 
sobriety that made them such terrible fighters at Naseby 


and Marston Moor, and it was nothing but their sobriety = 


that averted panic and prevented a general stampede — 
and brought them through victorious in their long-draw 
conflict with nature on these bleak New England she 
Even nature was embarrassed by that Ses fixity 
purpose—and had to surrender. ; 

When we compare our prevalent jmocierers 
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_ theirs, we are able, thank Heaven, to find still many 
____— points of identity. We still do exhibit traces of a family 
likeness which indicates our descent from them. But 
there are many tragic points of divergence, and it is in 
view of these divergences that we find it so refreshing, 

so stimulating, to hark back to them. In theology we 
are torn and bewildered by what Paul calls “doubtful 


_ disputations’; and while doubtful disputations may 
en represent the travail and labor of mind that later on gives 
BOs >i birth to truth and conviction, still it is a hard condition 

to pass through. It is to be feared that Scepticism, if 


_ . not downright Atheism, is abnormally rife these days 
_--—s among us, and that a good many of us are carrying around 


in our hearts the sneaking, guilty suspicion that the 


“2 reality of God rests on nothing firmer than a preponder- 
ance of probabilities, and that God’s active agency in the 
control of the world is a matter of conjecture. As for 
es our idealism, commercial prosperity has bedimmed the 
vision of our souls, and the love of pleasure and amuse- 
ment has degraded our once consistent idealism into a 
sort of a spasmodic opportunism. As for our courage, 
~ we are courageous in spots, especially if somebody is 
looking; but there is no denying that we hate to make 
ourselves conspicuous by dissent, we dread to go against 
the crowd, we shrink from making enemies, we worship 
5 physical health and long life, and we set great store by 
what they call in the country, our ‘‘critter comforts.” 
Take it all in all, the Puritans have a good deal to teach 
us. They would not look upon us with unalloyed pride 
or unmixed approval even though we are their grand- 
children in the sixth and seventh generations. It would 
not be a bad thing by any means if a few of our social 
leaders would start a cult of Puritan worship. It might 
thrive for a few years and exercise a mildly beneficial 
influence. But to come right down to the element fact, 
if only we had a raw-tongued John the Baptist here, he 
would probably call us one or two ugly names which we 
should deserve, and would tell us that our only hope of 
salvation is to return to the simple, up-and-down virtues 
of our ancestors, and make them live again in our faith 
- and idealism, in our courage and sobriety, in our devotion 
to duty, and willingness to be persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake. It is only as we retain these virtues in our 
life that our life can survive or ought to survive. If this 
new church of yours is dedicated to those Puritan Virtues, 
then, God bless it and strengthen it. For the dear Lord 

knows we need its ministrations. 


The Prophet and the People. 


hen “That the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed” 
describes the service Jesus was to render. his people. It 
og is the service that every true teacher performs for his 


; Ry age and race. It is in the reciprocal action of the teacher 
--_-__ and those taught, of the leader and those lead, of the 
_—~ message of deliverance and the prayer and aspiration for 
wy deliverance, that we have the pledgé and the promise of 


_ life sweeping onward and upward to its higher spiritual 
attainments. The spirit of the Highest speaks indeed by 
the mouths of holy prophets and utters great truths 

through the lips of glad and willing witnesses, but we 
_ must not forget that the spirit works also through the 


needs, the longings, and the intelligence of suffering and 


is truth that we find courage and hope as we 
the dangers and evils of our own time. The 
through a confused and chaotic era. 
tness the passing away of old standards 
is a revolt against the past not only 
cs, in art, in education, and in gov- 
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ernment. The revolt is not only among those who are 
intelligent and are grasping for a higher standard of liv- 
ing, but oftentimes it seems unintelligent and most in 
evidence among those who do not know what they want 
except that they do not wish to be bound by old restraints. 
This spirit is evident among the children, and we are 
complaining to-day that they have lost or are rapidly 
losing the habit of obedience. 

Yet now, as always in the midst of turmoil and con- 
fusion, there come to us the messages of the prophets. 
There are those whose faith shines like a steady flame of 
fire. They dare assert their belief in the spirit of good- 
will and the religion of brotherhood at the very moment 
when dark and terrible events are apparently making 
a mockery of their faith. They affirm that the rule of 
reason accomplishes more lasting results than the rule of 
violence. They remind us again that power and privi- 
lege are not for oppression but for service, and that un- 
selfishness is mightier than selfishness. In time we shall 
believe these witnesses of the higher life, because the 
same spirit of God that inspires them is working in us 
to test and prove the truth of the words they utter. When 
the words of the modern prophets are seen to be our own 
interests and desires clearly understood and interpreted, 
then there will be an order of society in which class will 
be bound to class, and nation to nation, by the bonds of 
reason and justice and good-will. 

Sometimes pessimism prevails regarding the future of 
religion. The changing standards of theological thought, 
the lessening loyalty to religious institutions, the mad 
rush for other things than the true, the beautiful, and the 
good,—all these lend plausibility to the fear that religion 
is “being driven from the field of life, a defeated and 
discredited remnant.” If one’s faith in the everlasting 
reality of religion is strong despite the surface appear- 
ances, it is not because God has not left himself without 
a witness in the earth, for the witness may be only as a 
voice crying in the wilderness, but it is because the voice 
is preparing the way of the Lord as he lives and moves 
in the hopes and stirrings of the people to whom the 
prophet comes. 

Things are not altogether as they seem in this busy 
world. ‘To the observant eye there are signs that the 
souls of men are conscious of their need in spite of the 
surface carelessness of higher things, and so religion lives 
and endures because of the constant testimony of the 
human heart. Age after age the living seek after God, 
and little by little they learn the worth of things that are 
spiritual and eternal. Age after age the living witnesses 
come speaking the words of eternal life, and gradually 
the people understand and obey because the witness is 
true. The message is what they unconsciously have 
longed to hear, and they recognize it at last as the word 
of life and peace.—Rev. Arthur H. Winn. 


Constructive Faith. 


Let us speak the truth plainly: we have no great men, 
because we are a little people, with little sympathy, with 
little love, with little understanding. Genius will blos- 
som and fructify when believed in. It will fade and die 
when distrusted. To be understood, to be loved, to be 
believed in, are necessary to its life; and false is the doc- 
trine that genius will always make its way. It needs 
nourishment as everything else that grows. Let us make 
men see that we need them and their work, and they will 
produce something for us that is worth having. We are 
the creators, and not they alone. Let us make men see that 
we really and truly expect them to live lofty lives, and 
they will live them for us——Rev. Alfred Hall. 


Literature, 
The Mythology of alf Races.* 


Interest in mythology has been widespread 
for a long time, witness the presence of popu- 
lar manuals in nearly every home where books 
are read. The relation of the myths of the 


world to art and literature is apparent. It 


is only in the last few decades, however, that 
the deeper significance of mythology for the 
historical psychologist, the student of the 
evolution of the great ideas and ideals of 
the human race, and the philosopher of reli- 
gion, has been appreciated, and there has 
grown up in consequence a need for a com- 
prehensive restatement and reinterpretation 
of the myths of all races. We now see that 
if we are to understand science, ethics, and 
religion, we must study not only their recent 
developments but also their beginnings and 
early phases. 

It is to meet this need that this com- 
pendium of mythology has been devised. 
Besides the present volume on Greek and 
Roman mythology by Prof. Fox, other 
‘volumes are to appear in which the mythology 
of other races will be treated by specialists, 
as follows: Vol. II, Teutonic; III, Celtic, 
Slavic; IV,  Finno-Ugric, Siberian; V, 
Semitic; VI, Indian, Iranian; VII, Arme- 
nian, African; VIII, Chinese, Japanese; 
IX, Oceanic; X, American (North of Mexico); 
XI, American (Latin); XII, Egypt, Far 
East; XIII, Index. There is a valuable 
bibliography, and the references in the notes 
are to the most important of recent works. 

What is distinctive is the spirit both of the 
editors and authors. Readers of older books, 
such as those of Spencer and Tylor, were 
impressed chiefly with the perversity of the 
human mind. ‘The results of the first grasp 
of the human soul after truth were treated 
with such little sympathy, if not contempt, 
that it was very difficult to believe that any- 
thing worthy of consideration lay hidden in 
such a mass of superstition. Mr. Spencer 
himself discovered this. He was asked: 
“How can true conceptions be reached by 
successive modifications of a conception 
utterly untrue? The ghost-theory of the 
savage is baseless. Though sublimated and 


_ refined by later thought, it can never be more 


than a fiction.” He then replied by trying 
to show that there is a germ of truth in 
primitive philosophy and religion, but he 
was not very successful, for the reason that 
his presentation had been without sympathy 
and he could not overcome the impression 
he had produced. 

A recent writer remarks that the criticism 
of the last generation considered that its 
main function was to let nothing unreal pass 
as real, but that we now see that criticism 
has another task, namely, to let nothing true 
pass as untrue, or, as Browning said, ‘that 
it is a crime to let a truth slip.” This work 
is a product of the new spirit. The object 
is not to show how mistaken and repulsive 


early views are, but how natural and how far 


true and preparatory for something higher. 


The writer of this first volume has stated this | ° 


ideal clearly in the very valuable introductory 
chapter, and tried to realize it in the three 
hundred pages at his disposal. If the reader 
looks for more interpretation than he finds 


*THE able pg OF ALL Races. In thirteen vol- 
H. Gray, Editor: George F. Moore, Con- 
._ Boston: Marshall Jones Co. Vol. I, Greek 
and J gr a) ‘By William Sherwood Fox. 
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and if the prseiation seems at times very counted the SeneeE of the fiv re whet 
concise, the writer can hardly be blamed, noteworthy: eas. 


since it is not his fault that the material to 
be treated is so abundant that selection and 
compression are necessary. Moreover, re- 
serve is admirable when the interpretation is 
uncertain. 

Prof. Fox labors under the disadvantage 
caused by familiarity, or at least partial 
knowledge of the subject, on the part of his 
readers, who have for the most part an ap- 
preciation of the beauty of Greek myths. 
The authors of some of the other volumes 
will have the rare opportunity of winning 
sympathy for the mythology of less known 
peoples and of showing elements of beauty 
and truth in what appears at first utterly 
strange and irrational. Their names and 
those of the editors of the series are a guaran- 
tee of a high standard of performance. "They 
are to be congratulated who are able to place 
these volumes on their reading-table and then 
on their shelves. 


SLAVES OF FREEDOM. By Coningsby 
Dawson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.40.—Strong, original, and master of a 
style distinctly his own, Mr. Dawson at 
thirty-three has come to be recognized as 
one of the leading English novelists of the 
day. This is not to say that he is quite with- 
out faults, but in any estimate of his work 
and his worth there must not be lost sight of 
the circumstance that he is far too diffuse. 
Nearly five hundred pages are absorbed in 
getting his story in the present instance. 
Had the narrative covered a third less, the 
novel would have been constructively 
bettered. Still, the descriptions in them- 
selves are often of such great beauty that 
we should hesitate long had we been assigned 
the task of deletion. The scenes are mainly 
placed in London and New York and the 
theme is the working-out of the principle, 
tacitly maintained by many women and 
some men, that marriage is not the ideal to 
be looked forward to. On the contrary, 
pleasure is the goal which should be striven 
for. Unwittingly they have become “slaves 
of freedom,” and at last love is no longer a 
matter of choice with them, for they have 
joined the great company of those who fancy 
they can get more out of life by remaining 
single than by entering the marriage state. 


THE RETURN TO FairH, and Other Ad- 
dresses. By William North Rice. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. 75 cents net.— 
The five addresses here gathered into one 
volume deserve a careful reading. The 
initial essay is based as a discussion on 
“Thoughts on Religion,” by the late George 
John Romanes, an English logician of emi- 
nence. Brought up under Christian influ- 
ences, his studies presently found him main- 
taining the position that there is no sufficient 
evidence ‘‘to justify theistic belief.’’ Later he 
returned to the Christian fold. ‘‘Romanes,”’ 
says Prof. Rice, ‘‘lost his faith by a too ex- 
clusive attention to the lower phases of nature. 
. He regained his faith by increased 
attention to those experiences peculiar to 
man.” ‘The second of Prof. Rice’s addresses 
“The Alternative—Christianity or Agnosti- 
cism,’’ is of especial interest, but, considered 
apart from such companions as “‘The Vision 
of God,” and ‘The Influence of Science in 
Theology,” perhaps not so highly to be esti- 
mated. ‘The One Saving Names may be} 
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GERAINT. oF Devon. By M 
Reynolds. Boston: Sherman, aes 
$1.25.—In spite of the author’s close treat 
upon Tennysonian heels, the volume at 
contains much to interest the reader. The — 
story is taken from Lady Charlotte Guest’s te 
version of ““The Mabinogian” and follows ~ 
that authority with painstaking nearness. — 
Considering it as a whole, this circumstance i is Fe =f, 
a defect rather than a virtue, since the narra “aw 
tive receives a stiffness thereby at times, 
which we could do well enough without. A — nine 
little judicious trimming here and there 
might render the tale somewhat more flexible; _ 
still, the blemishes thus indicated are not 
very serious. The story, first told i in French fer 
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Lady Guest, and again as one of the Tenny- $s 
sonian “‘Idylls of the King” will always give 
pleasure in the reading, and Geraint and 
Enid are lovers whose adventures possess an : 
unfailing charm; and there are some few pers re 
sons who may fecal the ingenious echoes" of © ea 
Tennyson by Oscar Fay Adams which ap- rg ae ve 
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INTERNATION ALISM” 


JAN. 28— PROF. HARRY F. WARD OF || 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY aA 
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In commemoration of the tercentenary of 
_ Shakespeare’s death the Yale University 
_ Press announces a new edition of Shakes- 
_-_-peare’s works, to be published under the 
Pyare ~~ direction of the English Department of Yale 
ss University. This edition will be complete in 
__ forty volumes and the following are already 
fag Sh in preparation, the first four to be published 
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Samuel B. Hemingway; Hamlet, Jack Ran- 
dall Crawford; King Lear, William Lyon 
Phelps; Othello, John Chester Adams; Mac- 
beth, Charlton M. Lewis; Antony and Cleo- 
patra, Henry Seidel Canby; As You Like It, 
Walter L. Ferris; A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Wawrence Mason; The Tempest, 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker; Twelfth Night, 
George H. Nettleton; The Sonnets, Edward 
Bliss Reed; Henry VIII, John M. Berdan; 
The Winter's Tale, Frederick E. Pierce; 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, Wilbur L,. Cross. 


Register 


Brooke; Romeo and Juliet, 
Willard Higley Durham; Henry IV (Part I), 


New Books Received, 


From The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Amateur. Circus Life. By Ernest Balch, $1.50. 


It’s All in the Day’s Work. By Henry Churchill King, 
50 cents. 


The Slavery of Prostitution, By Maude E. Miner. $1.50. 
: From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Faith in a Future Life. By Alfred W. Martin. $1.50 net. 
From Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


A Man of Athens. By Julia D. Dragoumis. $1.50 net. 1 


Favorites of a Nursery. Compiled by Edith Emerson 
Forbes. $2.00 net. 


From Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Bosion. 


_ in the autumn of 1917: Much Ado About Handicraft for Handy Girls, By A. Neely Hall and Doro- 
Reese Bl 


thy Perkins. $2.00. 


— Of especial interest to housewives 
who wish to refarnish thew homes,- 
or supply personal wants with the 
best at lowest market frices. — 
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The Dome, 
The Sunset Limited. 


Oh, Hush-a-bye Land is a beautiful place 
For sleepy small people to go, 

And the Rock-a-Bye Route is the favorite one 
With a certain wee laddie I know. 


The track lies on sleepers of feathers and down, 
No accidents ever take place, 

Though there’s only one track, and there’s only one train, 
But it runs at a wonderful pace. 


There are beautiful things to be seen on this route— 
If you’re good you may take just a peep; 

But strange as it seems, they are seen best in dreams, 
Be sure that you soon go to sleep. 


Say good-night to the Sun, for he’s off to bed, too— 
He can’t hear you, so just wave your hand; 

The Moon and the Stars they will light up the cars 
As you travel to Hush-a-bye Land. 


So, quick, jump aboard, it is time to be off, 
You have nothing to pay, you young elf; 
Just think of the luxury, laddie, you’ll have— 
A whole sleeping-car to yourself! 
—Booklovers Magazine. 


The Clock that Didn’t Tell the Truth. 


The clock stood on the kitchen shelf in 
the old farmhouse, where it had stood for 
many a year. It had always been a good 
clock until the summer the farmer and 
his wife adopted Sarah Jane and she came 
to live with them and be their little girl 
Sally. 

“Tf we call her Sally,” said the farmer’s 
wife, “she may forget that she was no- 
body’s little girl all her life until we went 
to the Orphans’ Home, 7 


and loved her! 

The old clock, perhaps because it was 
filled with wonder, stopped ticking the min- 
ute that Sally stepped into the kitchen and 
with hands behind her gazed upon it and 
said, “‘What a beautiful clock!” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the farmer, ‘‘I 
do believe we were thinking so much about 
our little girl we forgot to wind the clock!” 
And then he wound it and wound it, and 
the clock said, ‘‘Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick- 
tock,” solemnly, as if it were a church clock 
and had always done exactly right. 

The next time the old clock stopped was 
the day Sally stood before it and said, “O 
Clock, why do you send me to bed so early 
in the beautiful country? Mother says, 
‘Hight o’clock is bedtime, Sally,’ and almost 
right after supper, it seems to me, you say, 
‘One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight o'clock,’ and then, away I go to bed!” 

That night, after the supper the dishes 
were washed and put away, the old clock 
hushed its ticking and would not let its short 
hand point to V three I’s*-eight, and would 
not allow its long hand to point straight up. 
Instead, the long hand pointed straight down, 
so that when the farmer’s wife thought it 
was Sally’s bedtime and stepped to the kit- 
chen door to look at the clock, she was sur- 


prised. 
“Why,” said she, ‘the clock says half- 
past seven! You may sit up half an hour 


longer, Sally.” Such a joyful time Sally had 
that evening, singing on the porch and watch- 
ing the golden sunset! 

In half an hour, when mother again stepped 
to the kitchen door and the clock would not 
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tell the time as it should, but still said, 
“Half-past seven,’ mother spoke severely. 
“Clock,” said she, “‘you are not doing right! 
Father, please look at your watch and then 
make our old clock tell the truth!” 

After Sally kissed her father and her mother 
good-night that evening, and before she 
went skipping up the stairs to bed, she threw 
a kiss to the old clock. After that, the clock 
behaved worse than ever. It stopped 
ticking any time it chose to keep still and hold 
its hands. 

Then came the Friday night after school 
when Sally looked up at the old clock and 
said, with tears in her eyes, “‘Old Clock, 
Old Clock, what do you think? Melissy 
Brown is going to have a party to-mor- 
row, a come-in-the-morning-and-stay-all-day 
party, and I never went even to a short one 
in my lifé, because I used to be an orphan. 
I want to go. But Old Clock, Old Clock, 
mother is going to take me to the city to- 
morrow morning on the nine-thirty train, to 
buy me warm underwear and a new school 
coat, and so I cannot go to the party. Old 
Clock, Old Clock, I’d rather shiver!” 

“ Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock,’’ answered 
the clock, in sad and mournful tick-tocks. 

Next morning the farmer’s wife arose 
early and worked and worked and worked, 
to get the Saturday churning and baking 
and cleaning done, and dessert for Sunday 
dinner, before train-time. Once in a while 
she looked up at the old clock and listened 
to is solemn “tick-tock, tick-tock, tick- 
tock,” and at half-past eight she called the 
hired man and said, “‘ You may hitch up now 
and drive Sally and me to the station.” 

“Aren’t you a bit late in starting?”’ in- 
quired the hired man. 

“No,” answered the farmer’s wife, ‘there 
is plenty of time. Come, Sally, let me see 
if your shoes are black and your fingernails 
clean.” 

But when Sally and her mother reached 
the station they learned that the train on 
which they expected to go to the city had 
been gone seventeen minutes by the honest 
station clock. 

“That old clock of ours was slow!’’ ex- 
claimed the farmer’s wife, and she was so 
provoked! Then she smiled. “But my 
little girl shall go to Melissy’s party, after 
all,” said she, and she kissed Sally. 

There was a change in the weather that 
day, and it grew so cold by night that when 
little Sally came home, she was wrapped 
in Melissy Brown’s mother’s blue-and-green 
plaid shawl, and she had to be so careful 
not to let it drag—had to hold it tight— 
just so! 

“T had a beautiful day,” said Sally to the 
kitchen clock that night, ‘‘but really, Old 
Clock, Old Clock, I do need that warm, new 
underwear! Mother is right and you were 
wrong this morning not to tell what was 
true about the timé.” 

After that, the old clock would not tick 
a tock. The next Saturday, when Sally and 
her mother went to the city for warm, new 
underwear, the farmer went too, and tenderly 
carried the old clock to a jeweller to find out 
what was wrong with its conscience; and 
that kind jeweller knew how to make it tell 
the truth ever after. 

“Old Clock, Old Clock,” said happy little | ‘ 
Sally that night, “‘mother loves me and 
mother loves you, and father loves you and 
father loves me. I think, after this, that you 
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and I better ba Te and always tell wiles URN 

true.” 2. 
Sure enough, they did, eideh may be thee. > 

reason that in that old farmhouse there lives — 

to this day such a happy family.—Frances — 

Margaret Fox. 


Usefulness of Louisa. 


Archie mounted the ladder carefully, while 
Bess and little Mary stood below and looked 
up with admiring faces. The top of the 
ladder rested in the loft window, where 
hills of golden hay shone bright, from which 
Fan-top, the ‘‘plaid’’ hen, had just flown 
with a shrill cackle. 
“She must have had a whole nestful of 
eggs,” Archie said. ‘‘ Watch me get them for 
grandmother!” : 
Seizing the ladder that leaned against the 
wall a few feet away, he pushed it into place 
and climbed up. Bess and little Mary 
thought the feat equal to a circus trick, and 
wondered that he could be brave enough to v 
do it. 
When Archie had gained the top of the 
ladder, he clutched the window-jamb tightly, 
and looked back at his little sisters. -‘‘It 
wasn’t hard!” he cried. ‘‘You could do it, 
Bess, and so could Mary, if she could leave 
that rag doll behind.” 
Mary looked “sorry, and gave the doll 
Louisa a gentle pat. 
Archie dragged himself across the window- 
sill. 
“O-ho!’’ he called down. 
a bit of good!” : 
Then Bess and Mary lost sight of him, 
while he floundered through the fragrant, 
dusty hay, and peered into corners for a 
glimpse of the creamy whiteness that- would 
mean a nest of eggs. “It’s just like riding 


“Dolls are not 


the waves!’’ he cried. ‘‘Now I’m up, now 
I’m down! Hurray! Here’s old Fan-top’s 
nest! Ten—eleven—twelve!”’ 


The next minute he appeared at the 
window, carrying the new-found treasure in 
his hat. “Step back, Bess,” he said. “I’m 
going to pull this ladder straighter, or it” 
might slip.” 

It did slip, and fell to the ground with a 
crash, while the girls scampered to a safe : 
distance. Bess and Mary pulled and tugged 
together at the heavy ladder, but they could \ 
not move it an inch, and of course Archie 
could do nothing. 

He disappeared again. 

“Don’t worry!” he sang out. “I’ve found - 
a way here on the inside to swing down. 6 So 
It’s all right.” 

But he found that though he could swing 
himself down, he could not get the eggs to 
the ground without breaking them. Hecame ~~ 
back to the window. It was supper-time, 
and how he did want to walk into grand-— 
mother’s kitchen with the hatful of fresh eggs! 

“Can’t you go back and get a basket and 
a string?” he coaxed. ‘Then you could 
pitch them up, and I’d lower the eggs aS any 
jiffy.” ; 


But Bess shook her head. ‘Atte as s 
was to carry home the prize, she could | 
with little Mary and Louisa 
skirts, face that turkey-gobbler in the 

“That thing won’t hurt you,” Ar 

‘Throw Louisa at him if he tries,” 4 

But Bess would not ae fey = 

shuddered. ~_ = 
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good, and besides, he did not want to call. 
It was getting late. There seemed nothing 
to do except to climb to earth without his 


spoils, and Archie frowned, for he disliked 
ae — to give up. 
: Suddenly little Mary came forward with 


. her precious doll. ‘‘She’ll help you,’’ she 
ce said, and offered her generously. She had 
no idea how Louisa could help, but the doll 
had always seeemd to her very wise. 

Archie laughed. ‘‘Look here,” he said, 
“T do believe I can make that rag baby help. 
Toss her up, Bess!” 

Louisa was long and limp, and as tall as a 
child; she was made of rag from head to 
foot. The dress she wore buttoned up be- 
q hind, and- bagged loosely at the waist. 
age Louisa was not stylish, but then she was 

afraid of nothing on earth. 

Aiming carefully, Bess threw the doll, but 
little Mary drew a sharp breath of relief 
when Archie caught it. 

In all her long career Louisa had surely 

¢ never met with such an adventure as this 
But she was equal to it. Three times she 
was lowered and drawn up again by means of 
a rake that Archie had found in the loft, and 
that he fastened into the collar of her dress. 
Three times Bess received her with up- 
stretched arms, unbuttoned the queer frock, 
and took out the pretty eggs that Archie had 
stuffed into it. At last the whole dozen was 
safely lowered to the ground, and the the 
finder of them let himself down to the barn 
floor. 

Louisa stared solemnly from Mary’s loving 
arms. From her expression you would not 
have thought that she had just done a 
splendid deed. But Bess smiled and Mary 
was full of pride when Archie picked up his 
eggs and turned to shake the rag doll’s hand. 

“JT apologize to Louisa,’ he said.— Nancy 
Byrd Turner, in Youth's Companion. 


Who Ate the Ring? 


Harold was having a birthday party be- 
cause he was six years old, and Aunt Helen 
and grandma and Miss Nellie and ever so 
many big people were there, helping all the 
little people to have a splendid time. They 
played games and sat in the darkened parlor 
to look at the magic lantern pictures till the 
clock struck five, and then Harold knew 
what was coming. : 

Out in the dining-room the table was set 

_ with mother’s prettiest china, and there were 
candles and flowers and bon-bons just like a 
grown-up party. 

Harold was very anxious to have all the 

aA children see the table. So he was glad when 
Aunt Helen said, ‘““Now we are going to 
_ march to the dining-room.” 

- Miss Nellie played a bright little march, 
and the boys and girls formed a long line 
_ through the parlor and out on the piazza, 
“just like a long white ribbon,” said grandma; 
for most of the girls wore white dresses and 
the boys white waists. 

_ The tiny sandwiches and wee pickles 
vanished like magic, and all the grown-up 


way from the house; calling would dy 10: 
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speech, she had to ring the tea bell several 
times. . 

“Now, children,’’ she said, “I am going to 
pass some little cakes, and one of them has 
a ring baked in it. You must eat them very 
slowly and carefully, so some one does not 
swallow it. You. must not break up the 
cakes to find the ring, but just nibble away 
till some little boy or girl says, ‘I’ve got the 
ring.’ ” 

Aunt Helen brought in ice-cream, made to 
look like dear little chickens, and the chil- 
dren ate the cakes and the cream very slowly. 
At last all had been eaten, and still no one 
had said, “I’ve got-the ring.” 

‘“That is very strange,” said mother. “I 
will ask Mary if any one took one of the 
cakes.”’ 

“No, ma’am,”’ said the maid, positively. 
“There has been no one but me in the dining- 
room since I put the cakes on the table.”’ 

“T just know I swallowed it,’’ sobbed a 
little girl. ‘I felt it going down.” 

“So did I,” said a tiny boy, and he had to 
cry too. 

“There, there!’’? said Mrs. Clifford, much 
perplexed. “Two of you couldn’t have 
eaten it, so don’t cry.” 

“T feel bad, too,” said another little girl. 
“JT think it must have been in my cake.” 

I really don’t know what would have hap- 
pened just then if father hadn’t come in. 
He was so surprised to see tears at a birth- 
day party that he had to inquire the cause, 
though he was in a big hurry. 

“Well, well,” he laughed. ‘I didn’t know 
what a commotion*I would cause by taking 
one cake. I was on my way to see a little 
patient who has been in bed a long time with 
a lame limb, and I wanted to take her some 
of the goodies. I slipped softly in here a 
littie while ago, and took some of the nice 
things without disturbing the party a bit. 
Even Mary didn’t see me. Now, I just 
wonder if little Bess Ryan isn’t wearing that 
ring this minute?” 

“O father, won’t you go right over and 
see?”’ begged Harold. 

“T hope she did get it,” cried all the chil- 
dren. Sure enough, in a few minutes Dr. 
Clifford came back to tell how happy the 
little girl was with her treasure. 

“She is sitting propped up in her old bed, 
looking at the pretty green stone in the gold 
band,” said father, ‘‘and I didn’t go in at all. 
Are you all glad poor Bess got it?” 

“Ves! Yes! Yes!” cried the children.— 
Hilda Richmond, in Sunday School Times. 
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Aunt Louw in the Calves’ Shed. 


When the wind blows hard in Old Macki- 
naw, so hard that big trees in the ancient 
forest near by sometimes go crash-bang to the 
ground, little Esther often asks her Aunt Lou 
to tell about how she slept in the calves’ shed 
when she was a little girl. Aunt Lou laughs 
and tells the story over and over, because 
she likes to remember about it herself. | 

When her father and mother first came 
from New York to live in Northern Michigan, 
they bought a wilderness farm. There never 
was a log house on that farm. The house 
in which the family. went to live was an 
unfinished two-story house; and it was not 
much fun to be in that house when the wind 
blew hard, because it rocked and creaked 
and behaved as if it might tumble over. 
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Aunt Lou was one of seven children, all 
little tots at the time she’slept in the calves’ 
shed. — 

The calves had a fine new shed built on 
purpose for their winter home. It was close 
to the ground and built of sweet-smelling 
new boards. Aunt Lou said it was a beauti- 
ful home for calves. One autumn day the 
west wind began to blow, and it blew, and it 
blew, harder and harder, until late in the 
afternoon the father of the seven children 
began to believe the house might blow over. 

At last a window blew in, and then Aunt 
Lou’s father knew it was time to get out of 
that hotise with his family of little ones. 
Neighbors lived so far away it was useless 
to think of taking the babies through the 
storm to them. 

Straightway Aunt Lou’s father thought 
of the new shed for the calves; so out he 
went and put the calves in the big barn with 
the cows and the horses. Then he worked 
fast to clean out the calves’ shed. After it 
was clean he carried load after load of fresh 
straw into the shed, and turned the whole 
inside of that shed into a wide, deep, soft 
bed. 

The next thing Aunt Lou’s father did was 
to carry quilts and blankets and pillows from 
the house to put over the straw. Then the 
babies were bundled in more blankets and 
carried one by one to the shed and cuddled 
down to sleep in the wide, new bed. 

Aunt Lou tells little Esther that she was 
old enough to think it was a dreadful thing 
to sleep in the calves’ shed, but the father 
and mother of that big family were glad in- 
deed that they had such a clean, snug, and 
cosy little place for their precious flock that 
night, where they were all safe from the 
wind, and could, and did, sleep in peace. 

In the morning when the storm was over, 
there stood the house, friendly and comfort- 
able, waiting for seven little children to come 
to breakfast.— Frances Margaret Fox, in Sun- 
day School Times. 


Little William was standing at the window, 
watching an approaching storm. Great 
black clouds overspread the sky, when sud- 
denly a bright flash of lightning parted 
them for an instant.- ‘‘O mother,’ he said, 
“1 saw that funder wink!” 


A little girl in the first grade was asked 
by her father how to spell rat. When she 
had spelled it, he asked her if she could 
spell mouse. “Of course I can, father. 
You spell it just the same way, only with 
little letters.’ —Liitle Chronicle. 


het Childuenta Maine 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. , 

Applications solicited from families within foity miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PresipeENt, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESWENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. ; 
Drrecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. span? Y. De Normandie, 

George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 

man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GeneRat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Liberal Evangelism. 


Many of our Unitarian ministers in New 
England gave the five Sundays of December 
to a series of sermons on some of the prin- 
cipal points in the Unitarian faith. 

This series is being followed by another 
course of sermons on some of the character- 
istics of Unitarianism. The subjects and 
dates are as follows:— 

January 7.—‘Our Method in Religion, 
Perfect Mental Freedom” (rather than bond- 
age to any external authority). Text: “Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind.” 

January 14.—‘‘ Our Guide in Religion, En- 
lightened Reason”’ (rather than conventional 
opinions and traditions handed down from 
the past). Text: ‘‘Test all things: hold fast 
that which is good.” 

January 21.—‘Our Spirit in Religion, 
Broad Fellowship’? with all who seek the 
same ends (rather than exclusion of those 
who differ from usin opinion). Text: ‘‘ There 
are diversities of gifts but the same spirit.” 

January 28.—‘Our Supreme Aim in Re- 
ligion, Self-forgetting Service’ to all who 
need our help (rather than the salvation of 
our own souls), Text: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

February 4.—‘‘ The Decisive Test in Relig- 
ion, Character” (rather than belief or pro- 
fession). Text: “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

The American Unitarian Association has 
printed in red and black a statement of these 
fundamental principles, and is prepared to 
furnish them to churches for distribution 
during this continued campaign, in whatever 
quantity needed. 

Rev. Maxwell Savage of Lynn, preaching 
on ‘‘Our Method in Religion, Perfect Mental 
Freedom,” upheld Jesus, Luther, and the 
Pilgrims as emancipators. He said in part: 
“The people of the day of Jesus were aston- 
ished at the authority of his words and tone. 
They were accustomed to external authority, 
that of the scribes and priests. But here 
was one who spoke with a power of the 
spirit, and he, noting their spiritual and 
mental bondage, asked, with the naturalness 
of his free-born soul, ‘Why, of your own 
selves, judge ye not what is right?’ Luther 
planted, as the seed of the Reformation, the 
right of the individual to settle religious 
questions for himself. Not only was this a 
‘right’ to him, but it was such a God-sent 
privilege that he saw it as a bounden duty. 
At no time in his life did he exemplify it so 
finely as at Worms where, in the midst of 
those differing from him, facing the great 
external authority in religion of his day, he 
said: ‘Here I stand. God help me, I can 
do no otherwise.’ Protestantism must be 
more loyal to that right, that privilege, that 
high duty. The Pilgrims rescued the seed 
of democratic liberty in religion from the 
powers of external authority in Europe and 
planted it here.. Thus they consecrated 
themselves to the religious liberty of the 
individual. There have been and-are many 
religions of authority. There is and always 
has been only one religion of the spirit. It 
has been borne witness to by all men and 
women in every age and place who have 
heeded the ancient Biblical warning, ‘My 
people have committed two evils; they have 
forsaken me the fountain of living waters, 
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and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water.’ External authority 
in religion has always built the cisterns 
wherein the waters of life become stagnant. 
The religion of the spirit seeks the wellsprings 
on high and then builds the great irrigation 
systems whereby the living waters are wisely 
carried to the broad valleys of lifey nor does 
it allow those waters to stagnate. The 
Unitarian is committed to the religion of the 
spirit, the religion of democracy, for, after 
all, democracy is a spiritual thing. Unita- 
rianism, therefore, is called a ‘movement.’ 


a 


Woe unto it, the day it ceases to move! 


American Unitarian Association. 


BANQUET OF LIFE MEMBERS 

On Thursday evening, January 18, at 6.30, 
a banquet of the Life Members of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association will be held in 
Ford Hall, Boston. For various reasons this 
will be a notable occasion. The President of 
the Association will be in the chair, and the 
three addresses will be given by Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard 
College, Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, 
D.D., of Cambridge, and Rev. William L. 
Sullivan of All Souls’ Church, New York. 

The purpose of this gathering is to strength- 
en in the Life members the consciousness 
of their opportunities and obligations, to 
offer them a vision of greater service, and to 
inspire within them a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility in the interest of larger and 
more far-reaching efforts than they have ever 
before undertaken. 

Each member will have the privilege of 
subscribing for two tickets at $2 each. Music 
will be furnished by the Bostonia Orchestra. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 

GEORGE HUTCHINSON, 
ANNA M. BANCROFT, 
CHARLES O. RICHARDSON, 
W. ForsBeEs ROBERTSON, 
Committee of Arrangements. 


Hampton Institute. 


Boston’s annual public meeting in the 
interest of Hampton Institute, to be held at 
the Hotel Somerset on the evening of January 
15, is of special significance this year in view 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the Boston Hampton committee. 
Gen. Armstrong in establishing his Virginia 
school little realized that even generous New 
England would support him so notably as 
to make his institution one of the greatest 
in the world. He had come here twenty-five 
years ago this winter on one of his annual 
pilgrimages for help when he was stricken 
with paralysis in Winchester, a stroke that 
brought his great career to an end. Soon 
afterward the stanch friends of the edu- 
cator held a public meeting in the Old South 
Church, which led to the formation of the 
Boston Hampton committee by the late 
Mrs. Stephen H. Bullard. At this meeting, 
which filled the church, the late Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale presided, and the two 
surviving speakers are Rev. George A. Gor- 
don, D.D., minister of that church, and Dr. 
H. B. Frissell. principal of Hampton. Both 
men will speak at the Hotel Somerset meet- 


c comnouiad 
ing. ‘They will relate anecdotes of Gen. me ee 
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Armstrong, 
events in the history of Hampton which. 
illustrate the faithful adherence to Gen. + 
Armstrong’s ideas, since his: death. Hamp-. 
ton twenty-five years ago was a great school, 
but the last quarter of a century has seen it 

mount to a position of such commanding 

influence that. educational experts the world 

over have seen fit to accept it as a model for - 
their own experiments. 

The Boston Hampton committee, now 
headed by Rey. Francis G. Peabody of Har- 
vard University, has held a public meeting 
each year in the interest of the school and 
has influenced hundreds of New England 
people to visit Hampton and see for them- 
selves what notable work is being accom- 
plished. ‘The January meeting will be pre- 
sided over by W. Cameron Forbes, former 
Governor-General of the Philippines, lately 
made a trustee of Hampton, because of his 
intense interest in the educational problems 
of the South. Mr. Forbes had much to do 
with the successful application of the Ameri- 
can system of education in the Philippines 
and will tell of it. The committee is es- 
pecially fortunate in having as a speaker 
Prof. James H. Dillard, LL.D., president 
of the Jeanes Foundation, Charlottesville, 
Va., who for the last five years has been ad- 
ministering this huge trust among the small 
colored schools of the South. Major Allen 
Washington, commandant at Hampton, the 
successor of Major Moton, who was called 
to the principalship of Tuskegee, will also 
speak. The Hampton Quartette will sing 
plantation melodies. 


In Memory of Mrs, Fifield. 


The beautiful and sumptuous gift of the 
Alliance women of Eastern Canada for the 
Boston memorial to Mrs. Fifield was shown 
at the First Parish Church, Dorchester, last 
week. It consists of thirty-four exquisite 
volumes of the ‘‘ Chronicles of Canada,” with 
illustrations, crests, and bookplate with Mrs. 
Fifield’s name, bound in violet morocco with 
hand-tooling in gold. The gift will be kept 
in the Fifield Memorial at the church for the 
present. 


Ojd South Association Lectures. 


The Old South Meeting-house which rang 
with the burning eloquence of Samuel Adams 
one hundred and fifty years ago will this 
winter concern itself, as it did last, with pleas 
for the new America of the next century. 
Perhaps a new social order based on economic 
justice to all classes and an intelligent cos- 
mopolitanism based on a sympathetic under- 


standing of the needs and problems of all races _ 


and all nations may ultimately be evolved 
as a result of these meetings in Boston’s 
historic shrine. Here, last winter, there 
was inaugurated a series of meetings followed 
by questions from the floor which drew out 
of their comfortable homes on five alternate 
Sunday afternoons hundreds of conservative 
Bostonians to whom this type of meeting 
was quite new. So successful was the series 
that the managers of the Old South Associa- 
tion are again offering five forum afternoons’ 
beginning Sunday, January 14, with Dr. 
Shailer Mathews, Dean of the University’ 
of Chicago Divinity School, as speaker, and 
“Christianity and Internationalism’ 


never published, and review - 


y offices he now 
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Pesce fp something of the i 


- x “ain of. Hoseatt University; iio! is fast 
ot a name for himself as a leader in 


tion, will be the Specker January 28, having 
for his topic, “Mobilizing Against War.” 
_ Under this head Dr. Ward will discuss con- 
_ structive ways in which women and existing 
mS 4 / educational institutions may get together 
for true puepbaredess: 


: fe satis The Tuckerman School. 


bt - With the opening of school on January 2 

: _ the regular routine of work was resumed with 

f % _the regular enrolment. Plans are maturing 

for special courses which will later be an- 

oa “nounced. 

Miss Mary Lawrance announces that she 
has ready for Sunday-schools or other organi- 


. Os zations that may need the equipment a set 
- y of costumes to be used in the presentation of 
_. Biblical scenes. Miss Lawrance has had 


--——s- successful experience in arranging tableaux 
: and in illustrating by them Bible stories. 
_--~—s-‘ The appeal to the eye through harmonious 
mS grouping of colors is a pleasant mental 
id stimulus and aids much in remembering the 
text which the tableaux in color represent. 
- ‘This aid is being used more and more, and 
_-——s while tableaux do not take the place of lantern 
or’ reflectoscope in showing pictures, they 
— are valuable i in that the active thought and 
2; interest is secured of those taking part. The 
_-—s tableau is always available wherever there 
: are children to be instructed and a leader 
. who is alive to their needs. 
Miss Lawrance may be consulted regarding 
' ed _ the arrangement of scenes and the rental of 
-—s costumes if appointments be made, and may 
--—sébe addressed at 25 Beacon Street or 33 West 
Cedar Street. 
_ & specially interesting group of young 
‘people from the Junior Alliance of Jamaica 
Plain came together at the Tuckerman 
- School on Friday, December 29, and inspected 
the room which the Junior Alliances through- 


out the country are furnishing. Through 
Miss Mary F. Gill, who conceived the idea, 
ude tis young people are voting small sums to 
as meet the expense of paint, paper, lights, etc., 
es are thus indirectly relating themselves 
eG ‘to the purposes of the School. The presi- 
ee the visiting branch hung in the room 
7 scp lettered and framed. 


ay Misa Anna M. Bancroft, 
the Alliance travelogue in a de- 
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ie Winkley Guild of Bulfinch 
d the Guild of the Church of 
were sung before 


ip tie Becrett Harrington of 
Disciples choir. This visit 
: by all who were favored 


rf of the school 


the : 
hat of vie president of the League | the “Hopedale branch Alliance. 
eals | cessories will be welcomed later on. 


‘singing, and it made 


_ | House, just across the street. 


<a o qe “Visitors are iat with the choot, in 


the house, to see the new clock—the gift of 
Various ac- 
Those 
who wish to contribute reading-lamp or 
wood-basket or umbrella-holder or clothes- 
hamper will be filling a present need. The 
furnishing of the last’ rooms is progressing 
well, and soon the entire house will be ready 
for occupancy. 


A Noble Work. 


The Society for Helping Destitute Mothers 
and Infants has completed another year’s 


work. 


We think our friends may be interested 
to hear what is the most important feature 
of our work during the year that has just 
closed. Our ideas and principles, and the 
methods by which they are carried out, are 
accepted by large numbers of charity workers 
in all parts of the country. 

During six months almost one hundred 
requests have been received for our Report 
and booklets. We have reason to hope that 
in some cases the work along the same lines 
will be modified and improved by what we 
send out. 

L. FREEMAN CLARKE, Secretary. 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston. 


The Lowell Lectures in Boston. 


A course of free public lectures under the 
Lowell Institute founded in 1836 by John 
Lowell, Jr., and opened to the public in 1839 
will be given in King’s Chapel on successive 
Monday afternoons through February 12, 
by Prof. Ephraim Emerton of Harvard Uni- 
versity. His general subject, The Reforma- 
tion, includes addresses on “John Wycliffe: 
Government by Righteousness,” which was 
given on January 8; “‘John Huss: The True 
Church,” January 15; ‘‘ Desiderius Erasmus: 
Humanism in Religion,’ January 22; ‘‘Mar- 
tin Luther in Revolt,” January 29; “‘ Luther 
the Constructive Reformer,’ February 5; 
“John Calvin the Theologian,” February 12. 

Announcements of other free lectures 
given by the Lowell Institute may be found 
in the Program, to be had by sending to the 
Curator, 491 Boylston Street, a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Saturday Lectures in Religious Edu- 
cation. 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The faculty of Religious Education of 
Boston University has planned a notable 
series of lectures to be given in Boston on 
Saturdays, from January 20 to April 7, in- 
clusive. ‘This seems to be the largest enter- 
prise of the kind ever undertaken in Boston, 
and should be of special interest to all Uni- 
tarian teachers and Sunday-school officers, 
and equally valuable to parents. 

These lectures are all to be given on Beacon 
Hill, those of the forenoon in Channing Hall, 
those of the afternoon at the Congregational 
The lecturers 


- 


ive. all jernesaiitatives of the ees 
churches, and. the attendants will no doubt 


be chiefly drawn from such churches, These 
facts, however, so far from removing this 
course from our field of interest, should make 
it all the more appealing. 


There is a saying to the effect that “‘among » 


scholars there is but one religion.” Certainly 


it is true that among educators of the fore- 
most rank there is a camaraderie that refuses. 


to recognize differences of church affiliations, 
and a clear-eyed vision for the real ends of 
religious culture that makes the question of 
church affiliations of no practical import- 
ance. ‘The only question to ask about any 
lecturer in religious education is whether or 
not he knows his subject. If he can speak 
with a scholar’s authority, that is enough. 
The forenoon lectures in this series will be 
given at Channing Hall, and will be by Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick of New York. Dr. Gulick 
is national president of the Camp Fire Girls, 
and is one of the foremost authorities on all 
questions of hygiene and character-building, 
He will give two courses of twelve lectures 
each. The first course, beginning at 10.15 
A.M., 
and will appeal especially to those who are 


concerned with the welfare of growing girls. . 


The second course begins each Saturday at 
II.15 A.M., and is entitled ‘‘ Psychological 
and Social Devices in Character-Building.”’ 
This will deal largely with the Camp Fire 
movement, but will treat the underlying 
principles of all organizations for girls. 

The afternoon sessions will be held in the 
Congregational House; chiefly in Pilgrim 
Hall. At 2 p.m. there will be a series of lect- 
ures by Prof. H. Augustine Smith of Chicago, 
on ‘‘Music and Worship in the Church 
School.” Dr. Smith is probably the fore- 
most authority on religious music in this 
country, and is particularly successful in 
organizing choirs and choruses of children as 
well as of adults. At 3 p.m. Prof. Walter S. 


Athearn of Boston University will give a 


course on ‘‘ Organization and Management of 
the Modern Church School.” 
book entitled ‘‘The Church School” is the 
one this Department is constantly recom- 
mending as the one best general treatise of 
the Sunday school as a whole. 

At four o’clock each Saturday there will 
be two simultaneous courses. Prof. Norman 


E. Richardson, Ph.D., of Boston University. 


will lecture on “Child Psychology,”’ using 
Dr. Weigle’s “The Pupil and the Teacher” 
as a text-book. The other course, at the 


same hour, will be by Prof. Grace Jones, 


Prof. Athearn’s colleague, on ‘“‘The Elemen- 
tary Child and the Church School.” While 
Dr. Richardson’s course will cover the whole 


theme, his emphasis will be chiefly upon the 


adolescent period, and upon methods of 
teaching child psychology. Miss Jones will 
stress mainly the needs of quite young chil- 
dren. 

This series of lectures is to be carried on 
as a genuine school. ‘The lecturers are recog- 
nized experts, the instruction will be syste- 
matic, and attendance will be limited to 
regular enrolled students. The fee for mem- 
bership is one dollar for each course of twelve 
lectures. 


For two reasons it is earnestly to be hoped. 
that many Unitarians will enroll in this Sat-. 


One is that the lectures prom- 
We cannot pre- 


urday school. 
ise to be of great value. 


pare ourselves too well for the work we have 


is entitled ‘On Becoming a Woman,”’ - 


Mr. Athearn’s. 
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in ‘hand: ~The other reason is that in such an 
interdenominational: movement, especially 
oné that gathers under our own roof, we Uni- 
tarians ought to be adequately represented. 
Circulars describing these courses are being 
sent to ministers and Sunday-school super- 
intendents in Greater Boston, in the hope 
that they will give the matter personal at- 
tention. Further’ particulars may also be 
obtained by application to the Department 
of Religious Education. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


One Union’s Success (continued.) 


‘The age in which we live has suggested to 
me a likely method of solution. ‘The semi- 
dramatic undertaking seems to be the thing. 
I say semi-dramatic because very few people 
can act. Few church communities are 
blessed with available professional talent, 
and many more are utterly devoid of clever 
amateur ability. But it seems to be quite 
feasible to evolve a hybrid from the drama, 
the pageant, the “‘entertainment,’’ and the 
tableau, which would absorb a large part of 
the community, and present a pleasing spec- 
tacle. 

The Unitarian Church is about to en- 
counter’ a series of significant -centennials. 
These ought to'be celebrated. ‘They are grist 
for the mill in our renewed missionary enter- 
prise. They will serve to intensify the Uni- 
tarian consciousness of those already within 
our midst, and to attract the attention and 
interest of those whom we desire to reach. 
Every Unitarian will wish to celebrate the 
anniversary of Channing’s memorable Balti- 
more setmon, of Emerson’s Phi Beta Kappa 
and Divinity School addresses, of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers, of the secession 
of the orthodox from the congregational body, 
of the advent of Thomas Starr King into 
California, of the founding of the American 
Unitarian Association, the General Confer- 
ence, the declaration of King’s Chapel for 
the new religion. We are confronted with 
a century of anniversaries; and in this sec- 
ond century of our existence in America we 
ought to grow amazingly. 

Nor need we limit our celebrations to 
American events. ‘The careers of Biddle and 
Iindsey in England are easy of dramatiza- 
tion. The expulsion of Joseph and Mary 
Priestley from Liverpool and their coming to 
this country with the connecting link be- 
tween British and American Unitdarianism is 
felicitous for such a’ purpose. In connection 
with the Luther celebration next year there 
is no reason why we should not portray the 
pioneer efforts of the Unitarians in Poland 
and the career of Francis David in Transyl- 
vania with his drastic trial and condemna- 
tion. We have a wealth of material at our 
elbow. All that we need to do i is to turn and 
take it. 

Now it is my suggestion that the young 
people’s societies in Unitarian churches all 
over the country collect this material and 
organize it for a series of celebrations upon 
appropriate occasions, and that where there 
are not already societies this enterprise be 
made the basis for the initiation of organiza- 
tions. Such undertakings will prove of 
compelling interest. 


young people something to do. They will 


They will give more’ 
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disseminate responsibility. They will prove 
educative. They will strengthen allegiances 
and instil new life. 

I am open both to question and suggestion 
upon the subject. 

NELSON J. SPRINGER, 
Meadville Theological School, 
me Meadville, Pa. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on January 15, at 10.30 A.M. Chair- 
man of the meeting, Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 


Jr., of Channing Church, Dorchester. Rev. 
Paul Harris Drake will be the speaker. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘Preaching and Reaching.” All Uni- 


tarian ministers interested in a more effec- 
tive presentation of the Unitarian gospel are 
urged to come and contribute to the discus- 
sion. 


Rev. William L. Sullivan of New York, 
whose annual visit to King’s Chapel each 
year is anticipated with pleasure by hun- 
dreds of people, will speak at the week-day 
services there on January 16, 17, and 18. 
On January 15, Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon, 
D.D., Harvard Church, Brookline, and on 
January 19, Rev. Harold Marshall, Uni- 
versalist church, Melrose, will be the speakers. 
The service on Saturday will be musical, 
with Malcolm Lang, organist of the Chapel, 
at the organ. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet in the First Congregational Church, 
Providence, R.I., Rev. A. M. Lord, minister, 
on Thursday, January 18. ‘The programme 
will include addresses by Mrs. M. M. S. 
Moriarty of the Connecticut Valley Associate 
Alliance and Mrs. David E. Carr of the 
Worcester League, and a talk on ‘Ten 
Months with the American Ambulance in 
Paris’”’ by Miss Alice Marion Holmes. At 
the afternoon session an address on ‘The 
Modern Challenge to the Church” will be 
given by Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey. 


Meetings. 


Tur SocraL SERVICE Counci,.—The fifth 
annual meeting of the Social Service Council 
was held at Arlington Street Church, Thurs- 
day, January 4, the president, Mrs. Root, 
in the chair. The report of the treasurer 
showed a balance of $186.09. The same 
officers were elected to serve another year. 
Miss Amy Woods, secretary of the League 
for. Preventive Work, spoke on ‘‘Social Ser- 
vice and Civie Progress.’”’ She told of her 
work in New York, where she made a study of 
fifteen cases of wife-desertion. With the aid 
of a lawyer an old law was discovered whereby 
the burden of entering complaint against a 
deserting husband was shifted from the wife 
to the Overseers of the Poor. As a result, 
desertion has gone out of fashion. Before 
this a woman would struggle to support her- 
self and children rather than endure unpleas- 
ant notoriety. The survey of Newburgh, 
N.Y., a few years ago has benefited the 
city both hygienically and socially. The 
aim of the League for Preventive Work is to 
reduce the number of charities by getting at 
underlying causes, and to standardize chari- 
ties. Churches can work in this direction. 
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In closing, Miss Woods recommended the 
study of National Prohibition to see how it 
ties up with social welfare and civie progress. 
M. R. Symmes, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Bulfinch Place Church, 
Rev. Christopher R.. Eliot: The Sunday 
evening service at Bulfinch’ Place Church, 
Boston; successful thus far, will be continued 
through January, as follows: January 14, 
“Salvation by Character,” Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D.; January 21, ‘‘The 
Great Challenge,’ Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
Brookline; January 28, “Individual Re- 
ligion—Is it Possible?’”? Rev. Charles E. 
Park. ‘The Candle-light Service on Christ- 
mas Eve brought together a crowded church. 
The Disciples Guild: was represented by 
about forty of its members, and the Winkley 
Guild by about twenty-five or thirty. Hav- 
ing had supper together at five o’clock, the 
candle-light procession entered the church 
at 6 for a half-hour service, which was very 
impressive and helpful. Afterward the two 
Guilds went through the West End singing 
carols. 


Boston, Mass.—King’s Chapel, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown and Rey. Sydney B. 
Snow: A congregation which filled _ every 
seat and flowed over into aisles and even on 
to the broad window ledges was present at 
this historic church on Sunday afternoon, 
January 7, at the vesper service. Mr. 
Snow was in charge. The exquisite phrase- 
ology of the evening lesson was in marked 
contrast to the simple, almost stern address 
which followed, by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who made a fearless presentation of his own 
interpretation of modern religion! One in- 
voluntarily had in mind Mr. Hodder of 
“The Inside of the Cup” as he unfolded 
his ideas. Apparently it is not a tender, per- 
sonal, loving faith which Mr. Churchill en- 
joys, although it may be that these features 
were crowded out of his address by the 
briefness of time allowed him. ‘To him this 
is an age of mental and moral confusion due 
to religious confusion. Belief in hell-fire 
has departed and the new sanction has not 
yet arrived, although daily it is becoming 
clearer that man’s salvation depends upon his 
intellect. Upon science, upon psychology, 
depends our future religion; and to a mastery 
of psychology Mr. Churchill recommended 
every one who has the mental equipment 
for it. With special emphasis he said that 
any religion that cannot be translated into 
social action is worse than useless. Indi- 
vidual self-realization, which is man’s nearest 
approach to happiness, will come in this 


way. Of modern evangelism he said: ‘“‘Man’s- 


fear of God-is a relic of earlier periods, but 
as science increases, fear decreases. Ulti- 
mately our creed will teach that sin is merely 
stupidity. The man who abandons alcohol 
for fear of an everlasting hell is not a fit sub- 
ject for citizenship. The man who, learns 
the effects of drugs and who then refrains. 


from drinking is the type of citizen we will 


cultivate. The old type of religion is opposed 
to progress because it proclaims that this — 
world is an evil place and that man is hope- _ 


less without God. Tn _orthodoxy God does pe a 


energized by God to ‘a the work. 
ism is pure emotionalism which su 


— | 


, F Ahcesine on~the floor. 


All superstitions 
and the supernatural beliefs of old must, go. 

Men must learn to discriminate between 
‘what is good and what is evil.” 


BLAINE, WasHu.—The first Unitarian So- 
ciety of Blaine held a meeting on December 


_ 27, and elected these officers: president, J. M. 


Johnson; vice-president, P. Feunson; treas- 
urer, Charles Freeman; secretary, J. Trygvvi; 
and vice-secretary, Bjorn Johnson. ‘This 
Society was organized several years ago by 
Rev. Fred Alban Weil of Bellingham, and 
has held a series of services annually. It is 
composed almost entirely of Icelanders. At 
times the attendance has reached around 
one hundred persons. Music has been a 
_ special feature. The present year, on ac- 
count of hard times locally, finds the con- 
gregation scattered in search of employment. 
Practically all of the board of trustees have 
removed from the city as well as many mem- 
bers. These are engaged generally in fishing 
or logging. It is expected that some will 
return again to Blaine. Meanwhile, Unita- 
rian services will be maintained. The local 
orthodox Icelandic church has from the first 
strongly opposed the Unitarian movement. 


Des Mornes, I4.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Mary A. Safford, pastor emeritus, 
and Rev. Curtis W. Reese: Several weeks 
ago, some of the local clergy made a personal 
investigation of the conditions under which 
many families were living, and the result has 
been the naming of an Municipal Housing 
Commission by Mayor MacVicar. Mr. 
Reese has been made its chairman. One of 
the first undertakings of the’ Commission 
will be a housing survey of the entire city 
by an expert. There are as yet no congested 
districts in Des Moines, and the Commission 

- intends there never shall be. It will rec- 
ommend legislative measures to prevent it, 
and to correct insanitary conditions where 
they now exist. The members of this brand- 
new Commission represent the church and 
charity, commerce and industry. It is 
gratifying that these three great forces in 
every modern city are co-operating in Des 
Moines for its betterment. 


Gloucester, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Bertram D. Boivin: The winter’s work of 
this Parish is more than well begun. The 
past year has been marked by efficiency in all 
departments. This branch of The Alliance 
was very successful in its Annual Sale at 
Hawthorne Inn, and brought together repre- 
‘sentatives from many branches. It is doing 

the usual amount of Alliance work. The 
’ Unity Club is the social organization of the 
‘church. Each month is held, as the minister 
happily calls it, the church family party. 
At half-past six o’clock an informal picnic 
supper is served, followed by a short business 
- meeting, after which come games and dancing 
- participated in by all present. These meet- 
ings are held in a private hall. The Sunday- 
school i is in good condition and the past week 


celebrated the usual Christmas tree and party. 


The organizations are the Camp 


younger 
__ Fire Girls (Kuta is their name) and the Blue- 
binds, both doing excellent work in the 
4 


‘The Parish is deeply indebted to 


as Mr. Albert Mason of Philadelphia for his 


ous gift of Hymn and Service Books. 
s both as an expression of 
eres pp enerchetch 290.05 
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Mason Babson. Rev. and Mrs. Boivin 
were the recipients of a generous gift of gold— 
which expressed the spirit of good-will, unity, 
and loyalty of every member of the parish. 
The Parish has responded generously to 
each call of the president of the American 
Unitarian Association for war relief. The 
minister is holding half-hour vesper services 
on Thursday afternoons at 4.30 that the 
First Parish may minister more widely to 


‘the community. 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: The 
fourteenth annual union Thanksgiving Day 
service of the churches of the city was held 
at the Channing Memorial Church. The 
following churches united: Channing, First 
Methodist Episcopal, First Presbyterian, 
First Baptist, John Clarke Memorial, Mount 
Olivet Baptist, Motnt Zion African Metho- 
dist Episcopal, Second Baptist, Shiloh Bap- 
tist, Swedish Methodist Episcopal, Thames 
Street Methodist Episcopal, Union Congrega- 
tional, and United Congregational,—thirteen 
in all.. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Nathaniel J. Sproul, D.D., of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. The offering was for the 
starving children in Europe. The Channing 
Club held its first dinner for the season at 
the Miantonomi Club, in November. Lieut.- 
Commander Frank Taylor Evans, U.S.N., 
son of the late Rear-Admiral Robley D. 
Evans, U.S.N., spoke on “Naval Recollec- 
tions.”’ At the January dinner Mr. Paul T. 


Christie; master in St. George’s School, will’ 


speak on “The Terrible Turk and Why he is 
Terrible.” Mr. Christie is the son of Rev. 
Dr. Christie, head of the American College 
in Tarsus, and was born in Turkey. The 
Club now has a membership of over one 
hundred men, and is steadily growing. Last 
year the Club, which was organized in No- 
vember, 1907, had for after-dinner speakers, 
Prof. William H. Potter of the Harvard Den- 
tal School, who spoke on “‘Some Experiences 
in Military Hospitals in Europe’’; 
nay Guild, Esq., of Boston, on ‘‘ Confessions 
of a Politician’”;’ Dr. Edward V. Murphy, 
on “‘Rome”’; Chaplain Charles M. Charlton, 
U.S.N., on “Egypt and Ceylon.” This 
month the Unity Club, which has three hun- 
dred members, with about one hundred on 
the waiting-list, will listen to a travel talk on 
“Experiences in Japan’”’ by Miss Lucy Ellis 
Allen, principal of the Misses Allen School 
for Girls, West Newton, Mass. On January 
14 Mr. Jones will exchange with Rev. C. E. 
Silcox of the United Congregational Church. 
At that church was held an inspiring watch- 
night service of repentance and hope. Four 
brief addresses were given as follows: ‘‘ The 
Challenge of 1917 to the Church in New- 
port,” by Rev. N. J. Sproul, D.D., of the 
First Presbyterian Church; ‘“‘The Challenge 
of 1917 to the Church in America,” by Rev. 
William Safford Jones of Channing Memorial; 
“The Challenge of 1917 to the Church 
throughout the World,” by Rev. Stanley C. 
Hughes, rector of Trinity Church; ‘‘The 
Challenge of Christ to His Disciples,” by 
Rev. Franklin G. McKeever, D.D., of the 
Second Baptist Church. The prayer of 
confession and petition was by Rev. Emery 
H. Porter, D.D., rector for over twenty-five 
years of Emmanuel Church; the prayer of 
thanksgiving and intercession was by Rev. 
M. S. Stocking of the Thames Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church; the opening prayer 


Courte-. 


i) 


was by Rev. C. E. Silcox of the United Con- 
gregational Church; and the closing prayer, 
on the threshold of the New Year, by Rev. 
William Irving Ward of. the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. A large congrega- 
tion took part in this impressive. service, 
The offering was for the war-sufferers. Mr. 
Jones was chairman. of the committee of 
arrangements which planned the citizens’ 
meeting called to protest- against-the de- 
portation of the Belgians by Germany. ‘The 
other members of the committee were Mr. 
John Elliott, the artist, and Ex-Mayor 
Frederick P. Garrettson. The meeting was 
held in the old Seventh Day Baptist Meeting- 
house, now the hall of the Newport Histori- 
cal Society. Hon. Daniel B. Fearing. pre- 
sided,.and stirring addresses were made by 
Rev. Robert A. Bachmann, Jr., rector of St. 
Paul’s. Church, Portsmouth; Dr: William 
Roscoe Thayer of Cambridge; and Major 
Louis Livingston Seaman, U.S.V.,) who has 
just returned from Belgium. The congre- 
gations at Channing Church for the: past 
four months have shown a freshening ‘tide 
of interest in things spiritual. As Mr. Jones 
is now on his twelfth year of service here, 
this is .a very encouraging fact, to both 
minister and people. Long settlements bring 
forth fruit that short settlements cannot. 
There has been a substantial increase this 
year in the church’s annual contribution to 
the Ameriean Unitarian Association. The 
Sunday-school hasan enrolment of ninety- 
four, and we hope to bring it up to one hun- 
dred.’ The Ladies’ Sewing Society had a very 
successful sale and luricheon before Christ- 
mas. The women’s Alliance is listening to 
the usual series of monthly talks from the 
minister, and giving itself faithfully to Post- 
office Mission and. Cheerful Letter work. 
The Channing Guild has recently held a 
successful New England supper, in co-opera- 
tion with the Sunday. School Association. 
Vespers are appealing to many people. 


PoTtER Piace, N.H.—AIl Souls’ Union 
Church, Rev. Henry G. Ives:. Special religious 
meetings were held during-the week beginning 
December 31, with the following programme: 
On Sunday, Dr. William C. Gannett preached 
on “‘Now are We the Sons of God.” On 
Monday evening Rev. Henry C. McDougall 
of Franklin; N.H., preached on *‘The Mean- 
ing of Life.” The topic of Rev. E. B. Gear- 
hart of Manchester on Tuesday evening was 
“A Task Worth Doing”’; Wednesday even- 
ing, Rev. Henry H. Saunderson, “A Jesus 
to Follow”; Thursday evening, Rev. C. A. 
Wing of Concord, “A God to Worship“; 
Friday evening, Rev. Manley B. Townsend, 
Nashua, ‘A Brother to Help.” Special 
vocal and instrumental music also made the 
meetings attractive. The services were an- 
nounced as intended to help not any one 
church, but to preach religion as the need of 
the times. The attendance increased through 
the week. 


Reapinc, Mass.—Christian Union Church 
(Unitarian), Rev. Marion Franklin Ham: 
The work of the church has made steady 
progress since the opening service in Septem- 
ber. The Unity Club conducted one of its 
most successful sales in November, turning 
over a good sum of money to the church 
treasury. Plans for a new church building 
are still under discussion, but no definite 
move can be made until the present church 


- evangelism. 


-at the two churches. 


property can be sold. Two new organiza- 
tions have been recently added to the work- 
ing force of the church,—The Junior Unity 
Club, starting with twenty-eight members, 
including the young ladies of the Sunday- 


school and parish, and the Unitarian Men’s|’ 


Club, which plans to start with a member- 
ship of one hundred. This Club will hold 
its first meeting in the parish house on 
January 23, and a supper will be served, 
with Rev. Maxwell Savage of Lynn as the 
speaker. The Sunday-school under the 
leadership of Mr. H. L. Dane, the new 
superintendent, is increasing in attendance 
and efficiency. During December, Mr. Ham 
has been preaching a series of sermons on 
the fundamental principles of the Uni- 
tarian faith. The attendance at these 
services has been unusually large, including 
many from other denominations. The sub- 
jects have been: ‘‘The Fatherhood of God,” 
‘““The Brotherhood of Man,” ‘‘The Person- 
ality of Jesus,’ ahd “The Destiny of the 
Soul.” On Sunday, January 14, at 5 P.M., 
Mr. Ham will begin a series of special services, 
to be held each Sunday afternoon at this 
hour, for the presentation of various phases 
of the Unitarian position. These services 
will be evangelistic in character, with extra 
music and plenty of hymn-singing. The 
addresses will receive extended notice in the 
local paper, and one or two of them will be 
published in full. It is planned in this way 
to reach many of those who do not attend 
the meetings, including those who are not 
in sympathy with our thought. Mr. Ham 
has announced that for the morning services 
in January he will follow the list of subjects 
suggested by the committee on liberal 
In these various ways the 
church is trying to make the most of the 
opportunity offered in the present religious 
awakening for the presentation of a sane, 
optimistic, and wholesome religious faith, 
a faith in line with the best thought of the 
twentieth century. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. A.’ P. Reccotd: For seven years this 
church has united with the South Congre- 
gational Society, of which Dr. Philip S. 
Moxom is the beloved pastor, in giving a 
series of evening meetings open to the public. 
These have been held on alternate months 
Perhaps nothing in 
Springfield along this line attracts more 
local intetest, both because of the noted 
speakers who have appeafed and because of 
the forum feature at the close of each lecture, 
when the audience may heckle the speaker 
if it chooses,—and it always does choose. 
The programme for the Church of the Unity 
this month is as follows: January 7, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, “Watchman! What 
of the Night?”; January 14, Rev. William 
L. Sullivan, “The Spiritual Destiny of 
America”; January 21, Mr. James R. 
Brown of New York, ‘“‘Two Philosophers, 
Jesus and George”; January 28, Mr. Fred- 
erick C. Howe of New York, “Standing at 
the Gates at Ellis Island.” 


Personal. 
On January 15 Rev. Florence Buck will 
speak before the Women’s Alliance of Mel- 


rose, Mass., on “‘What the Alliance can do 
to Help the School of Religious Education.” 


On January 21 Rev. William I. Lawrance 


_ will speak in Clinton, Mass., in the third of | 
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a series of sermons which are being given at 
its Unitarian church, on Liberal Christianity. 
Mr. Lawrance’s subject will be “‘Jesus: the 
Ideal for Young and Old.” 


Foreign Notes. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


There is a possibility, in case the war con- 
tinues, that the beautiful and commodious 
buildings of Manchester College at Oxford, 
the Unitarian theological seminary, may be 
used as a military hospital. In London the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
has set apart the house next door to its 
headquarters in Essex Street, which it owns, 
as a social centre for soldiers. An appeal is 
made by Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, the presi- 
dent of the Association, for $30,000, with 
which to equip and maintain this institution. 
Of this sum $25,000 has already been sub- 
scribed. About five thousand Unitarians 
have entered the army, and on their vaca- 
tions will find this hostel] a congenial place 
of resort. After the war it will be used for 
the general social work of the denomination 
in London. Commemorative tablets will 
preserve the memory of those who gave their 
lives for England’s safety and honor. Dona- 
tions from America will be welcomed by 
Dr. Carpenter and his fellow-workers in this 
cause. 

A remarkable ministry has been that of 
Rev. Henry Austin, Unitarian pastor at 
Cirencester, England, which has extended 
over fifty years, and was celebrated by a 
gathering in that city recently. 

The Christian LIfe tells us that a great 
change has passed over England’s elementary 
schools in the last few years. The Blue- 
book of 1901 gave the following account of 
the seats provided: board, British, and 
other undenominational schools, 3,164,708; 
denominational schools, 3,379,384. The 
corresponding figures of the Blue-book of 
1915 are: council, British, and other unde- 
nominational schools, 4,329,910; denomina- 
tional schools, 2,657,139. © Thus, from having 
fifty-two per cent. of the accomodation, the 
denominational schools have sunk to possess- 
ing only thirty-eight per cent. of 1t. 


Announcement. 


Miss Mary Lawrance announces that she 
is preparing a box of Hebrew costumes to be 
put at the disposal of schools, for Biblical 
plays. Terms and particulars may be had 
by addressing Miss Lawrance at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


95 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
One minute from Chauncy Street Subway Exit 


Chafing Dishes 
Casseroles 
Fine Cutlery 
Skates Sleds 
Manual! Training Benches 
Manual Training Tools 
Automobile Sundries 
Parcel Post and Postal 


Scales 
__ Please patronize our advertisers. 
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Marriages. 


At Uxbridge, Mass., Dec. 14, 1916, by Rev. A. N. Foster, 
Everett E. Albee and Maud S S. Holbrook, both of Uxbridge. 


At Billerica, Mass., Dec. 30, 1916, » by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, William Everett Livingston and Florence Maton 
(Dutton) Baily, both of Billerica. 


MORISON.—In Peterborough, N.H., January 7, Mary 


Morison, aged 65 years, daughter of the late Rev. Jobn H. 
Morison, D.D., of Milton, Mass. 


CLAPP.—In Framingham, Mass., Mary A. L. Clapp 
widow of the late Frederick W. Clapp in her 75th year, 
Thursday, January 4. 


' HENRY R. WOOD. 


The First Congregational Society of Taunton has met 
with a sad loss by the death of Mr. Wood, organist-for 
more than forty years. Mr. Weod had been in failing 
health for some time, but kept his place at the organ until 
the fall of last year, when he was compelled to tender his 
resignation. Unfailine in his duties as organist and choir- 
master, artistic in his tastes in selecting anthems, thorough 
in conducting his rehearsals, he gave his church a class 
of music rarely given churches to-day. His relations with 
ministers were always cordial, and his never-failing 
courtesy to them and the people endeared him to all. 

On Friday evening, January 5, a memorial service 
was held in the old church to pay a public and lasting 
tribute to his memory, at which organists of the Organist 
Guild, of which Mr. Wood was a member, took part, 
assisted by the choir. Rev. Francis R. Sturtevant in his 
prayer expressed the feeling that by Mr. Wood’s artistic 
ministrations he had led the people to higher thoughts 
and aspirations. F. 


\ ] ANTED.—Good adoption ‘home for attractive, 

bright three-year-old boy of good inheritance. 
Apply New Bedford Children’s Aid Society, 12 Market 
Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


WANTED. Assistant editor for Socialist Unitarian 

Monthly for art’s and truth’s sake. Must invest $100 

= more. Rewards later. Address $. R., care Christian 
gister. 


t Spee! tanga! as companion, ae or could fill = 
position of private secretary erences exhane 
Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Register. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist_and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen. 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649) 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle 
Rey. Samuvret R. Maxwetn, Minister 
9.45 am. Church School 


11.00 a.s. Morning Service 
5.00 p.m. Vesper Service (all seats free) 
Short Service, Wednesdays, 4.30 P.m. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, Harvard Square, Cam- 
Sunday Services 11 AM. and 7.45 Pat. Dr. 


ject, “How the Sixteenth-century Reformation passed be- 
yond Luther.” 


chester. Rev. Roger Sa 


Citizen He Might Ha’ 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D. M ‘ rer. minister 


D. 
will preaeh. Church school at service 
all seats free) at 4 P.M. Rev, Chater A. Drummond, 
me: preach. 

Wednesday at 5. pri ag wre 
9 until 4. 

—— CHURCH OF ae D 
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; (a) Toestablishnewwork ... $45,000 SUE 
* (6) To continue work begun . + 75,000 $120,000 For the Service Pension Society 
| For the Young People’s Religious Union . ‘ = 25,000 
oa For the Service Pension Society . - - s -- 10,000 319,000 

- Reine luckerman School 25 i ow oc 5,000 


$160,000 For the Young People’s Religious Union 


: tie erians have made 1916 A Notable 
Year in spiritual life, in useful work, and in 
the raising of money. 


As we cross the threshold of 1917 we | $120,000 OOOO 
find a brave undertaking yet to be com- Divided as follows: aeeee 
x pleted—the raising of #160, ORD before MBy (a) To fo new FI] 
( 1, 1917. work. | 


The raising of this ioe ‘and the 
_ carrying forward of the work which it will 
: make possible, will make 1917 the greatest 


$45,000 


y : ° ‘ 

__- year in the history of our organized work. | © om Bis ot 
= ; _ large 

a * Through the Register, from time to iS which the 
time, the contributions will be recorded. | = ammeie 


if _ The diagram on the right will represent $75,000 
_ graphically the task and its progress. 


ae _ Each square represents $1,000, and the 
ee _ squ: uares will be filled as the money is con- 
- tH rib ted. The task is to 

3 ae i i “FILL THE SQUARES 


eee ? 
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Pleasantrics, 


_ Teacher: ‘What happens when a man’s 
‘temperature goes down as far as it can go?”’ 


goss: “He has cold feet, ma’am.”’ 


~ School Examiner: ‘‘What is the meaning 


of false doctrine?’ School-boy: ‘‘ Please, 


sir, it’s when the doctor gives the wrong 


stuff to the people who are sick.”’ 


Author: 


various editors.” Critic: ‘‘Very likely. I 


think there ought to be excursion tickets for 


manuscripts at reduced rates.’—T7zt Bits. 


“So you confess that the unfortunate young 
man was carried to the pump, and there 
drenched with water? Now, Mr. Fresh, what 


part did you take in this disagreeable affair?”’ 
Undergraduate (meekly): ‘‘The left leg, sir.”’ 


“John, dear,’’ wrote a lady from the 
Capital, ‘‘I enclose the hotel bill.” ‘‘ Dear 
Jane, I enclose a check,’ wrote John in 
reply; ‘‘but please don’t buy any more hotels 
-at this price—they are robbing you!’’—Lon- 
don Tit-B1ts. 


In a certain literary club years ago, one of 
the members, in proposing the name of a 
candidate for membership, mentioned among 
his qualifications that he could speak several 
dead languages. To this an opponent re- 
plied that he never heard the gentleman in 
question speak but one dead language, and 
he murdered that as he went along. 


“My brother bought a motor here last 
week,” said an angry man to the salesman 
that stepped-up to greet him, “‘and he said 
if anything broke, you would supply him with 
new parts.” ‘“Certainly,’’ said the sales- 
man. ‘‘What does he want?” ‘‘He wants 
two deltoid muscles, a couple of knee-caps, 
one elbow, and about half a yard of cuticle,” 
-said the man; ‘‘and he wants them at once,” 


The story is revived, of a society woman 
who wrote to Paderewski for ‘‘a lock of hair.’’ 
She received this reply: ‘“‘Dear Madame,— 
M. Paderewski directs me to say that it 
affords him much pleasure to comply with 
your request. You failed to specify whose 

’ hair you desire. So he sends samples of 
that of his valet, cook, waiter, and mattress 
belonging to M. Pullman, proprietor of the 
coach in which he travelled in America.’’— 
Public Opinion, 


Punch once had a’scene in which a district 
visitor is shown entering the cottage of a poor 
woman. The visitor is evidently new to 
the business and somewhat embarrassed. 

~The cottager says to her: ‘‘I’m quite well, 
thank yer, miss; but I ain’t seed you afore. 
-Y’re fresh at it, ain’t yer, miss?” ‘I have 

“never visited you. before, Mrs. Johnson.” 
The woman dusts a chair. ‘‘ Well,” she says, 
‘ver sits down here, an’ yer reads me a short 
psalm, yer gives me a shillin’, and then yer 
goes!” 


Not long ago I was dining with one of the 


~ city companies. On my right was another 


guest,— a member of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Butchers. We had a genial con- 
versation of the state of trade when I was 
suddenly called on to return thanks for the 
visitors. The chairman was good enough 
‘to speak of myself in far too flattering terms, 
to which I hope that I suitably responded. 
When I resumed my seat, my butcher friend 
- exclaimed, with the most obvious sincerity: 
re | declare, - sir, I am quite ashamed of my- 
self. To think that I have been sitting 
~ alongside of a gentleman all the evening, and 


_ never found it out!” — From: Russell’s ‘‘ Rec- 


_ ollections.’ 2 


“Vou have no idea how many 
stamps I use posting my manuscripts to 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS — 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 
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Our Underground Earth | 
Closet means freedom from | ‘4 
polluted water. ; 


TROPICAL CRUISES The ~— aye 


By ‘Great White Fleet,’’ Feb. 3, 17, $280 
March 3, 24 Days. All expenses included * up. 


J AP. AN, CHIN A Philippi Compre- Look for our Trade Marks — 


hens t 
Fes Pacific Coast March 1S Aaa aoe Sar fey = ge biw pasa 


New Zealand, Australia : 4 
SOUTH SEAS . C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr 
Februar ite Novel tour of the Antipodes, a m 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


SOUTH AMERICA via Bas Indies and 
February 3 and 17. Panama Canal, 
Send for booklet desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


336 Washington St., Boston 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 


Geo. H. Ellis Con a * eae 
PRINTERS Be 


272 Congress Street, Boston __ “2 aes ee 


- > = 
= 


Educational, 


2 Tat: oe 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. — ee ra 
Write for circulars. iene - 
West Newion, Mass. Abe 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL © 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, se - 
4 MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, ? 
33 were Cedar Street, Boston, Magee 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 


‘| demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is “i Ae 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. - j oar Pr 

PROCTOR ACADEMY = ——_— 
‘ANDOVER, N.H. mes ens Aes 
7 7 ee 
Danforth School fs 
Framingham, Mase: : toni oe ay 
=< tah Seg 
B . The country life school j 
rassieres for young boys ees 


Jamis CHESTER Fiace, AB, i # 


For Every Occasion 
: Head Master 


50c; 75c; $1.00; $1.50 ee 
$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $3.50 and $5.00 | The Christian Register School Bureau By 


: PARENTS — Seat eee 
’ f ; 
Palmer’s Corset Store | p,cet advice freely given to parents: te 
(ONE STORE ONLY) . regarding day and boarding ole “ 20 


= bey nat girls. 


52 Winter Street 
Boston, Mass. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ct 


sae ee RINGr Ear MASSACHUSETTS a 
school with general and college courses which equips for social duties w F 
a liberal, practical education. English, Modern Letheunges, Art Music. Full e furnishing q 
arts course. Gymnasium, tennis, horseback riding, swimming. Close enough to city to 
afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals capes ot etc. 27t 

SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of English 2 ee develops efficiency and 
poise in household management. Resident pupils in separate house conduct household. 
under trained teachers. " 


JOHN Marae rts, Ph.D.. MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Prin 


Please patronize our dies ; 


he hee 


